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College Towers in the United States 
VUI. The University of Arkansas 


ORTH TOWER of University Hall dominates the hilltop campus of 

the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. Not only can the tower 
be seen from great distances; the noon-day carillon concerts from it can 
be heard miles away. 

Affectionately known as “Old Main” by generations of students, Uni- 
versity Hall has been the scene of varied educational activities. In addi- 
tion to laboratories and classrooms for numerous departments, it has housed 
gymnasiums for men and women, machine shops, the museum, library, and 
bookstore. As the student body enlarged, these were moved to other build- 
ings. 

But “Old Main”’ is still the center of campus activity. It now contains 
the registrar's office, business office, an auditorium, and classrooms for 
several departments. Since it has always housed the English department, 
every student who has taken all his undergraduate work at the University 
has had classes in “Old Main.” 

The four-story brick building is the oldest on the University campus. 
Work on it started a year after the University—then called Arkansas In- 
dustrial University—opened on January 22, 1872. Though only eight 
students enrolled on the opening day, it was foreseen that the two tempo- 
rary buildings on the new 160 acre campus would soon be outgrown. 

Today there are more than 5,000 students on the Fayetteville campus. 
Several hundred additional students attend the University’s School of 
Medicine and Graduate Center in Little Rock. 

Other University students study on their farms and in their homes in 
all parts of Arkansas through facilities of the Division of General Exten- 
sion and the Agricultural Extension Se.-vice. 

Besides its teaching functions, the University seeks to add to knowledge 
through research projects carried on by the Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology, the Agricultural and Engineering Experiment Stations, and the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 


NortTH TOWER, OLD MAIN, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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The Need for Consultation Between 
Students and Administration 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


HE INSTITUTIONAL annals in higher education, both ancient and 
Ticsdecn, are well stocked with instances of relationships between 
students and administration. But those relationships were frequently 
more repressive than consultative and co-operative. In Colonial colleges 
the early age of students, sometimes no more than thirteen years, gave 
rise to a protective regimentation by proctors designed to control and, 
if possible, to restrain the outbursts of youthful enthusiasm which were 
often motivated by a desire for retribution against such repression. The 
influence of these early relationships, substantially centered on mis- 
chievous and destructive behavior, seems rather firmly ingrained in 
the surviving customs and mores of our colleges and universities. And 
an analysis of the rules and regulations adopted by early faculties and 
administrators buttresses such a conclusion. Thus it was that repres- 
sion produced students’ revolts, though in ever milder forms, until 
the 1930 depression years sobered students, and job hunting worries 
were substituted for adolescent pranks. 

With the recent coming of the older, more matured veteran stu- 
dents, the relationships between students and administrators took a 
new form. In some ways the change was as disruptive as the earlier mis- 
behavior which led to repressive regulations of conduct. That is, 
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some veterans transported from their off-campus experiences a num. 
ber of new methods of dealing with those in authority to bring about 
changes in privileges, regulations, and restrictions. Sometimes these 
methods had the characteristics of the pressure tactics of a Political 
lobby or of a militant labor group and thus bore no resemblance to 
the prevailing academic flavor of higher education. In time it became 
apparent to many administrators that these more matured students 
required a different kind of relationship, but such desires frequently 
found expression only in expedient attempts to placate the irate vet- 
eran who demanded his rights and privileges. That is, on many cam- 
puses no fundamental change of a permanent character resulted from 
the experiences of the 1940's. 

Now that we are once more enrolling younger, less mature college 
students, we face a fresh opportunity to reassess experiences and to 
determine tlfe desirable character of relationships among adminis- 
tration, faculty, and students lest we passively reinstate the old atti- 
tudes and practices which characterized pre-war years. I shall attempt 
such a reassessment by broadly characterizing five major types of 
relationships found in higher institutions of the past in Western 
European culture. Then I shall describe briefly three emerging types 
which hold promise of radically changing student life today and in 
the near future. 

As to the past, one can identify at least five distinctive relationships 
characteristic of higher education in America at some time in the 
distant or recent past. The first American type may be called the 
proctor or policeman type so characteristic of residential student life 
in the Colonial colleges and to a certain extent still found in some 
contemporary dormitories. Then we note the impersonal or “‘sink-or- 
swim”’ relationship, which seems to be an irritating residual of the 
German university indoctrination and experience of many American 
scientists trained in Germany. Thirdly, there is the Oxford-Cambridge 
tutorial relationship centering largely on a benign, informal, one-to- 
one type of teaching practiced in some private colleges and universities. 
This tutorial method yielded most valuable results in the curriculum 
but unfortunately contributed less to other important parts of students’ 
collegiate experiences. Fourthly, a moral preceptor type of relationship 
still persists from the earlier influences of the female seminary and 
the underlying American protective attitude toward women students. 
Parenthetically, we note that some deans of men and deans of women 
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still bear a responsibility for maintaining this type of relationship with 
students. Lastly, as mentioned above, we have witnessed the negotia- 
tion-arbitration type of relationship improvised for some adult and 
aggressive veteran students. 

It seems to me that, whatever their past virtues may have been, 
none of these types holds major usefulness for the future developments 
of faculty-student relations. Rather is some hope for improvement to 
be found in three additional types which have slowly emerged in 
recent years. I refer to these three as consultation, committee member- 
ship, and orientation. 

The consultation type of relationship, like all others, takes dif- 
ferent forms on different campuses. For instance, recently in the 
University of Delaware under President Carlson, a monthly open 
forum has been conducted at which time any student could raise 
any question or call for review and explanation of any aspect of stu- 
dent life, the instructional program, or anything else associated with 
the college. These frank, open discussions were designed to drain off 
students’ frustrations, resentment, and aggression which may have 
been caused by misunderstanding of the reason for college actions or 
situations or because of plain lack of accurate information. As is true 
in every kind of institution, an open door policy and practice in which 
even the newest student may speak directly to the president often 
serves to keep open clogged channels of communication even though 
those channels may then be infrequently used. The very fact that the 
individual student knows that he can air his point of view in an open 
hearing does much to reorient his attitudes towards the institution it- 
self as well as toward the many irritations and practices which will 
invariably be found in overcrowded colleges. At the University of 
Minnesota, it is now customary for the president, the vice presidents, 
and members of the standing Committee on Student Affairs of the 
Senate to meet three times a year with the members of the All-Uni- 
versity Congress, the editor of the DAILY, the presidents of the 
Interfraternity Council, Panhellenic Council, and Rooming House 
Association. At these open meetings, which are off the record for 
publication, the students may raise any question or air any viewpoint 
which they feel is of significance. Frank discussions and direct com- 
munications in a face-to-face situation have done much to help stu- 
dents feel that their point of view does carry weight in the formula- 
tion of University policies and actions. 
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In this University, the practice of informal and formal consultation 
on matters of direct concern to students about student life and actiyi- 
ties has now been institutionalized through established adoption of 
two basic policies. The first one is contained in the ‘‘Basic University 
Policy Concerning Student Organizations and Their Activities” 
adopted by the University Senate in 1946, and reading as follows: 


Before rules and regulations are adopted by the Senate Committee on 
Student Affairs, all interested student organizations shall have the oppor. 
tunity for study and recommendation concerning the proposed rules and 
regulations. 


This means that since 1946, each regulation, rule, policy or action 
adopted by this faculty-student committee has first been publicly te- 
viewed by students at large and by interested student organizations, 
with a time interval between proposal and adoption of sometimes more 
than a year. 

The second: policy requiring prior consultation before action is 
contained in the Constitution of the All-University Student Congress 
adopted on May 4, 1948, and reading as follows: 


The Congress shall have the right to consult with University Adminis- 
tration upon all matters of policy of the University and its colleges, prior 
to their adoption, concerned with student welfare, and make recommen- 
dations thereon. 


These two basic laws provide a firm foundation for the development 
of confidence on the part of students that no action of basic interest 
to them will be adopted by University authorities, student leaders as 
well as staff, without first listening to students’ reactions and points 
of view. That is, the legal authority for legislating still resides in the 
University by state charter, but this basic power has been modified 
through the procedure of prior consultation. And this procedure repre- 
sents a major step forward in allaying the underlying uneasiness of 
some students that they might have to resort to aggressive action, after 
legislation has been adopted, but before their points of view will be 
considered by those who have authority to make basic laws and regula- 
tions. An even more significant gain is found in the growing realiza- 
tion, making possible adoption of the two policies, that many times 
the students’ points of view really add substance and depth to the 
sometimes restricted and detached view of administrators and faculty 
members. 
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A third example will illustrate this type of institutional consulta- 
tion practice. At Pacific University, under the leadership of President 
Giersbach and Dean Darland, every Thursday afternoon an open 
forum is held in the nature of an informal coffee hour in the dormi- 
tory cafeteria. Members of the faculty, student leaders, students, and 
the administration are present to discuss any topic and to answer any 
question which may be asked. These three above illustrations of con- 
sultation practices indicate the possibilities of using such a public or 
semi-public means of communication so that students feel that their 
points of view and interests and desires are communicated directly to 
those who make institutional policies and practices. 

The second method of relationship is best exemplified by the 
established practices of Antioch College, where the college community 
is organized as a real community in which faculty and students hold 
membership on those committees and boards which make decisions 
and policies. Another significant new form of student membership 
and participation is found at Pacific University. The president of the 
Student Council holds full membership and participates fully in the 
weekly meeting of the University’s Administrative Council composed 
of the president and deans. In the University of Minnesota, a more 
complex institution of a different type, in two colleges there is at 
least one student member of each standing faculty committee. In the 
Colleges of Education and Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Econom- 
ics, students are appointed to full voting membership on faculty 
committees by the deans of the separate colleges upon recommendation 
of the college council of students. There is one exception in the case 
of the committee which administers the faculty regulations concerning 
the maintenance of scholastic standards for students. At the present 
time no students serve on this latter type of committee. 

Participation in full committee membership by students has been 
long established for many aspects of student life, namely student 
affairs and discipline which involves scholastic dishonesty. But it is 
indeed a new step forward to appoint students to formal curriculum 
committees, to committees on teaching methods, and similar matters 
of concern to members of the faculty. It so happens that many students 
feel that, symbolically, full student membership makes certain that 
the student point of view, interest, and desires will be communicated 
directly in the determination of policy and practice. But I should like 
to suggest that experience may indicate that the previously mentioned 
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consultation method of participation can have far deeper and more 
permanent effect upon institutional practices and student morale than 
is possible by means of appointment of a small number of students to 
faculty committees. To anyone who has endured the long and often 
tiresome deliberations of faculty committees, it is difficult to see how 
students could generate enthusiasm for such a form of participation, 
On the contrary, one would expect that the direct, even if infrequent, 
face-to-face communication possible in the informal consultation pro- 
cedure, geared as it can be to immediate crises or felt needs of stu- 
dents, would be a more appealing and effective method of participation 
in institutional policy and plan making. 

A third method of fostering students’ participation in planning and 
policy making is used on some campuses. I refer to a special type of 
orientation for student activities leaders. For example, in Denver 
University, University of Colorado, and the Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, the Deans of Students separately co-operate 
with the Student Council in organizing an annual week-end program 
in the mountains for student leaders of student organizations. Such a 
program provides for enjoyable recreation, informal and organized, 
and for the effective face-to-face acquaintance with other students in 
a social setting away from the distractions of the campus. In such a 
favorable social setting, programs of the past year are reviewed and 
significant objectives for the new year are jointly planned. A similar 
type of program is organized in the University of Minnesota under the 
title ‘The Dean’s Retreat,” and consists of some sixty student presi- 
dents of important organizations, the staff of the Office of the Dean 
of Students, some of the religious pastors, and other members of col- 
lege and University departments having relationships with students 
upon various matters. 

These three newer methods stem from a common desire to develop 
effective methods of learning what students are thinking at the grass 
roots level of living and also to create effective channels to enable them 
to communicate directly with those student leaders, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators who make policies. 

It is clear that all three new methods constitute attempts to enable 
students to participate in the formulation of rules, regulations, poli- 
cies, and practice which directly affect the lives of students. They 
represent, therefore, in this latter sense attempts to get around the 
current formal and legal centralization of ultimate authority for stu- 
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dent life and institutional practices in the college administration, the 
Board of Trustees, and the faculty. It seems evident that most insti- 


‘tutional charters are not modifiable at this time so as to permit full 


articipation by students in institutional government, even if it were 
established that such a radical change in historical development were 
desirable or necessary. For my part, I have doubt that such moves are 
actually either necessary or desirable since we have found other ways 
of effective student participation in institutional policy and program 
making. I believe that legal restrictions of ultimate authority found in 
basic charters need not make of our students permanent second class 
citizens of colleges and universities. That is, they may develop ways of 
actually writing policies without having legal voting powers. If such 
experiment and experiences as we have briefly described produce 
desirable end results in the form of continued improvement in insti- 
tutional practices, policies, morale, and the like, then they may serve 
as forerunners of more basic changes in the practices of American col- 
leges and universities. And students may well then rejoin hands with 
the faculty and administrators, as in ancient Padua, Bologna, and even 
Paris, in assuming more than a passive and recipient role in the main- 
tenance of an effective collegiate way of living. 
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The Scientific Aspects of Counselling 
WILLIAM LINE* 


OUNSELLING in the settings that are familiar to us would at first 
C sight appear to be a relatively simple and straightforward matter, 
We are not concerned with the client who is frankly sick, nor with the 
potential suicide or the technical problem case. 

Because of the apparent ease of our task there are obvious dangers, 
We can embrace our responsibilities quite cavalierly, coasting on our 
superior wisdom as experienced adults. We can usually help the 
younger person because of the wisdom of our years. 

Yet if we stop even for a moment to think of the influence counsel- 
ling has had on the climate of our culture we at once realize that it 
has much greater significance than any casual attitude would imply. 
In the field of educational theory I doubt if there has ever been a more 
dominant impact on our thinking than has been made by the recent 
attention to counselling. From an emphasis on the methodological 
or subject matter aspects to a focal interest in the individual person has 
indeed been a dramatic change. The impact is equally noticeable in 
the industrial world—where indeed much of our current thought 
about counselling originated. In time of war it has been shown that 
morale depends to a very great extent on the interpersonal relation- 
ships which are symbolized in the counselling association. Rehabilita- 
tion from war to peace had as its core the same motif. 

These achievements are not only thrilling; they are obviously worth 
thinking about and examining in terms of their scientific bases, It 
is with the scientific aspects that I wish us to be concerned for a few 
moments. 

Technically counselling is at the center of that important movement 
known as permissivism in human relations. Present day focus of 
attention in the mental sciences is on such techniques as non-directive 
counselling, play therapy, group dynamics, permissive discussions of 
human relations with children, projective testing and the like. These 
all stem from the central emphasis on permissivism; and it was coun- 
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selling that really started that emphasis. It is counselling, I believe, 
that must take it forward. 

Behind counselling in the technical sense there have been two 
important systems of psychological thought: the one, the Field Theory 
of Kurt Lewin, the other, the Psychodynamic Theory of Freud. Both 
of these have set as their objective the scientific understanding of 
man’s relationship with man. 

Field Theory approaches that problem through group dynamics; 
Psychodynamic Theory approaches it through individual drives and 
conflicts. Field Theory uses group situations that approximate condi- 
tions of everyday life: Psychodynamic Theory depends very largely on 
a sick person and a superior kind of doctor. Field Theory lacks the pre- 
cision of individual case work; Psychodynamic Theory lacks the balanc- 
ing influence of run-of-the-mine people who are not sick, yet who are 
not without sin. In both of these systems we are particularly intro- 
duced to the pitfalls of human nature and of human relationships— 
the aggressions, the hostilities, the frustrations, those things which 
are negative though inherent in living together. Human relations 
become depicted as a field of tension, of conflict, of competition and 
of difficulty. 

It is on that scene that counselling makes its very important impact. 
We as counsellors are not concerned particularly with the infant, with 
the sick, or with society at large. We are concerned with the outcomes 
and possibilities of all those things as they are reflected in the lives of 
those who stand on the threshold of adulthood—not the infant, not 
the sick, not society as it is, but rather, the society of tomorrow as it 
will be determined by those with whom we are working in the coun- 
selling function. 

As counsellors we have placed ourselves in a very unique vantage 
point for scientific observation. We are responsible therefore beyond 
the realm of how this particular student can be helped. On the whole, 
assistance to the individual is not too difficult. Our concern must be, 
therefore, with the raising of questions that will be of universal im- 
port in this human relations field—questions such as: are all indi- 
viduals equally gifted in social understanding, are some individuals 
more gifted in one form of social participation than others, whence 
come these social differences in social aptitude? from biology, from 
society, or from the process of living? And if so, what is that process? 

Many of the questions that have been raised will probably prove 
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to be of relatively little worth. But that should not in any way dis. 
courage us. I would ask you to think rather of those questions that 
you as counsellors, and you only, have raised which already justify 
your existence. For example, one of the great questions you have 
raised has to do with the phenomenon known as hostility—which is 
very common indeed. If it were not for hostility, literature and history 
and drama would be rather barren or would have to be presented in 
a different form. It seems to me that it is you who have really laid 
bare the simple but important understanding that hostility is ex. 
perienced against a person, and is accompanied by a psychological 
feeling of unease. It is you who have demonstrated that as hostility 
gives way to appreciation, the psychological experience is one of 
satisfaction. 

Freud gave us the genesis of hostility in early childhood. Field 
Theory delineates the effects of hostility in group living. It was you 
as counsellors who demonstrated that great equation between hostility 
and personal unease. 

Christ guessed at it when he said, ‘Love thy neighbour.” But it 
was counselling that really laid it on the line as a scientific fact. 
Counselling should recognize that it has done this, and be proud of 
its achievement; and should see the implications of that achievement. 

Or to take another example, counselling in your sense of the term 
works without that great disparity in prestige between doctor and pa- 
tient. It is not a question of a sick person coming to you in desperation; 
nor do you have the special prestige of the medical art. Indeed you 
reduce whatever prestige you have to a minimum—that is what you 
fundamentally mean by non-direction. What you have observed and 
what you can observe under those conditions are, I think, far ahead 
of anything in the human relations field that medicine, apart from 
psychiatry, has observed in all its decades of private practice. What 
particularly you have observed and revealed is the growth potential 
that finds expression when human relationships are not restrictive. 
This is a magnificent thing to have underscored in your practice and in 
your literature. 

I am therefore eager to suggest that we as counsellors consciously 
undertake two lines of intent: first that we should be aware of the 
challenge to significant questioning and significant observation that 
is ours because of the setting in which the counselling function is 
cast; and secondly that we should recognize the limitations of our 
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achievement to date and make definite plans for the observation which 
is yet to be done. 

Regarding the first we should recognize for example that a very 
important thing we have done is to simplify the complex human 
relations field by reducing it to a face-to-face situation—two people 
in action together. To me that was the real genius of Freud, who for 
the first time in history dramatically portrayed the dynamic impact 
of one person on another. I think his psychosexual theory is quite be- 
side the point, and may even prove to have been a cultural accident 
or a psychotherapeutic convenience. The real point to underscore is his 
repeated demonstration of the all-important influence of person-to- 
person impact on development. 

You have gone beyond that in simplifying the relationship. You 
have done away with the distance between patient and doctor. There 
is no place for the doctor-patient relationship in your method. You 
have willingly taken on the challenge of observing human nature, and 
reacting with human nature and of being stimulated by it in a situation 
that does not depend on prestige. If we are not careful we are likely 
to reintroduce ourselves in such a way as to destroy that situation and 
its scientific possibilities; for it is very easy for us to introduce ourselves 
in an authoritarian role, or to do something for the client in a pater- 
nalistic way or even simply to be sympathetic with him. But only if we 
maintain that situation have we any hope of revealing the client's 
yearnings as a person and of profiting by the stimulus of the partner- 
ship. We can observe what urgently needs to be observed only if we 
pteserve the non-restrictive counselling situation. 

Referring to our limitations, may I mention the tendency in some 
places for the non-directive technique to become rather precious and 
sacrosanct. Such a tendency may make it difficult for the counsellor 
to play his truly constructive role. If we stop to analyze the non- 
directive situation, we must realize that permissive techniques gener- 
ally stem from the accident—and I believe it to be ultimately an 
unnecessary accident—of the existence of hostility in human relation- 
ships, and permissivism undoubtedly assists in a certain amount of 
release of hostility during the permissive situation. 

It is extremely interesting to note that all of the social sciences are 
beginning to express common concerns, rather than talking different 
languages. One of the common concerns has to do with the emergence 
of the authoritarian figure in our Western culture; and permissivism 
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has become a way of observing and dispelling a good deal of inter. 
personal resentment deriving from authoritarianism in human relation. 
ships. 

This obviously is not the final answer which we seek. If you ex. 
amine psychological literature thoroughly you will find that inter- 
personal relationships are most frequently depicted as if they were 
necessarily grounded in the postulate that one person will be dominant 
and the other submissive. If we continue to take that limited frame of 
references, obviously we cannot expect to examine the positive field 
of richness of social experience. 

This point is terribly important. If you ask yourselves or your 
children how self-hood is assessed, I believe you will be appalled at 
the degree to which that assessment is cast in the mould of some sort 
of interpersonal hierarchy. Self is related to some others who are 
above, and to whom respect or subservience is due: but at the same 
time there are other selves who are regarded as below and to whom 
one may be arrogant or aggressive. No amount of mere nondirection 
in human relationships, and no psychology based on the inevitability 
of dominance-submission can hope to solve the human relations prob- 
lems that individuals and society are facing. 

We therefore need to be quite conscious of the urgent demand for 
a broader frame of reference within which our continued scientific 
observations must take place. 

In this direction may I content myself with two points of illustra- 
tion. Non-directive as we have to be in order to contain the aggression 
that exists, let us make our re-entry as participant counsellors by 
observing 

(a) inconsistencies in the social policy that involves the client, 

(b) the importance of differences among people. 

In regard to the first point there are always inconsistencies in social 
policy, in home, school, or community; and these quite often make 
for difficulty in learning and in the development of maturity of 
judgment. I am not talking now of the inconsistencies which seem to 
be anchored in the client’s personality; but rather of those conflicting 
moralities which surround him. I think it is probably of the utmost 
importance that we endeavor, from our observations, to clarify what 
is meant by the healthful acceptance of inconsistencies about which 
nothing much can be done at the moment. It is also important to ob- 
serve what the client does as he endeavors to resolve the inconsist- 
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encies by his own personal and democratic action. In this way we are 
offered the challenge of making a scientific linkage between personal 


_ development and democratic process. 


Turning to the significant differences among people, this follows 
as the adverse side of our claim that individual personality is unique. 
All too often individual differences have been recognized only in 
order that administrative action may offset them. All too often we 
try to capitalize on differences for some selfish purpose. I am asking 
that we stick to our belief that the only ground in which personality 
growth and development can take place is the interpersonal one that 
implies individuality. It’s a terribly important observation, for ex- 
ample that every child is born younger than his parents and his 
society. Much of the tendency towards authoritarianism comes from 
this fact. Freudians have drawn attention to the negative features by 
stressing the dangers of parental dominance. It remains for us to 
observe the positive aspects of individual differences of this kind. 

The world is full of different people. If we can address ourselves 
particularly to the problem of how differences become an enrichment 
of experience rather than leading to sectarianism in any form, we 
shall indeed supply something through science, that this very sick 
world needs. 
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Instruction in Reading: A Technique 
in College Guidance 


HAZEL L. WOLHAUPTER 


HE STORY of America tells of the synthesis of Eastern and Western 

cultures: of a core of respect for reason, scholarship, professional 
service, and ethical values; of dignity and pride in workmanship; and 
of democratic citizenship. Between World War I and World War II, 
study, science, and the changing world situation had dynamic effects 
upon the whole of American life. World-wide communication had be- 
come almost instantaneous; books and periodicals had become avail- 
able to thousands; millions could make use of print; and multitudes 
had first-hand experience with the geography, the peoples, and the 
cultures of other lands. Constructive understanding, stimulating 
thought, and responsible citizenship became mandatory. Farm num- 
bers were shrinking; cities, growing. Birth rates were falling; age 
levels, rising. Family life became increasingly less stable; the prob- 
lems of youth, more acute. The demands for unskilled labor were 
fewer; the market for specialization, greater. For many, economic 
competence vanished and was superseded by unemployment, want, 
and worry. All of these changes have had direct effects upon the inter- 
ests and needs of college students and upon the efforts of higher edu- 
cation to satisfy these needs. 

Within the last two decades colleges and universities in the United 
States have become actively concerned about student needs for help 
in acquiring academic skills and for guidance in adjusting to the mores 
of campus life. They have selected registrants more carefully. They 
have added detailed information to college catalogues and courses in 
health and social living to the curriculum. They have instituted testing 
services for diagnosis of weaknesses and identification of strengths, 
and they have organized opportunities for educational and personal 
guidance. Still, able students do not succeed in college—many, because 
they have not yet developed two primary readinesses for college: an 
intellectual curiosity in something and an ability to read and study 
with an acceptable degree of competency. Consequently, a number of 
institutions of higher learning have set up reading and study skills 
programs as part of their guidance services. 
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These programs take into account the fact that students have come 
with divergent types of preparatory school backgrounds: from private 
tutoring, from isolated ranch schools, from provincial small-town 
school systems, and from metropolitan centers which provide higher- 

aid teachers and a wealth of experience, audio-visual aids, supervi- 

sion, testing, and individual guidance which includes in the total 
pattern the causal and the personalistic factors of individual differ- 
ences, the principles of learning, and the goals of education. 

Among other facts, six are at present especially significant of trends 
in the study of instruction in reading at the college level: 1) the 
number of conferences systematically planned for the analysis of wide 
ranges of scientific investigation in the field; 2) the publication by 
the National Society for the Study of Education of parts of eight 
yearbooks concerned with the problems of reading; 3) Betts’ listing’ 
of two hundred seventy-nine articles dealing with teaching reading at 
the college level; 4) the contributions of research in sociology, anthro- 
pology, physiology, ophthalmology, psychology, psychiatry, mental 
hygiene, social work, and child guidance clinics to the solution of 
reading difficulties; 5) the emergence of such terms as developmental, 
college-wide, and reading guidance in subject fields; and 6) the place 
of instrumentation in the reading program, at present a moot ques- 
tion. The newer purpose in reading instruction at all levels is not now 
centered on mechanics of procedures. It is, rather, directed toward 
the sociology of reading—toward using reading for the acquisition of 
information, for the critical evaluation of world movements for the 
solution of personal and international problems, and for the co-opera- 
tive improvement of American life and world culture. 

Indications that many young people still do not know how to read 
or how to study are apparent in their meaningless oral reading, their 
memoriter approach to mathematics and other sciences, their inability 
to summarize, their ineptness at following directions, and their scanty 
assimilation of knowledge. Though their teachers from kindergarten 
through college complain, as they become increasingly aware of the 
fact that reading is one of the most complex arts and that lack of 
success in this art can lead to serious maladjustment and failure at 
every level of human development, they are accepting responsibility 
for teaching the skills and the arts of using a book. 

To be effective, a program of instruction in reading and study skills 
at the college level must be built not only in terms of both immediate 
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and long-term goals, but it must be intelligently organized to create 
desirable three-way relationships—community, college, student. It 
must be holistic in its concept of the student and systematically func- 
tional in its procedures. It must become an integral part of the depart- 
ment in which it is organized, and it must be in charge of trained 
personnel who can earn the respect and co-operation of colleagues 
and the trust of students. It must make a deliberate attempt to culti- 
vate on the part of students an intellectual curiosity about print, and 
a fine appreciation of its depth of meaning, its quality of humor, and 
its finesse of style. 

Normally, the average age of college students places them well 
within the upward trend of the learning curve, but research shows 
that the curve of readiness for college work does not coincide and that 
the number of returned veterans definitely skews both curves. Much 
responsibility, then, for guiding students in or out of college rests 
with the admissions officers. How great that responsibility is may be 
glimpsed in the figures which show that the reading power of two of 
every five college freshmen is below age-grade expectancy. Interpret- 
ing this would mean that two of every five college freshmen are stu- 
dents with problems. Perhaps there is no more effective tool in the 
hands of guidance personnel than instruction in reading. It is so easy 
for a disturbed student to come to the reading and study skills office 
and to begin interviews with the statement of trouble with school 
subjects. (One student naively attributed his worries to the “high 
polluted language of these professors”’!) 

The specific value of a college guidance service can be tested in 
terms of: 

1. Its objectives and the extent to which they are realized. 

2. The training, efficiency, and status of the working personnel. 

3. The co-ordination of the service with the other departments of 

the institution and the co-operation existing between office 
personnel and colleagues. 

4, Evidence of leadership and participation in community life and 

projects. 

5. Statistical data from reports and research. 

6. Time-tested indications of student growth in relation to: 

a. Improving work habits and skills 

b. Widening interests 

c. Creating desirable attitudes and ambitions 
d. Shaping ideals and ethical practices 
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Much more study of the relationship between instruction in reading 
and other guidance services at the college level is needed. The extent 
of reading inefficiencies, the increasing knowledge of the complexities 
of skills involved in the process of reading, the known effect of read- 
ing disabilities upon mental health, and the present realization of the 
power of reading in molding human affairs lead to these special recom- 
mendations for the consideration of every member of the guidance 
staff: 

1. Interacting between preparatory schools and college admissions 
officers, which includes sharing cumulative records and testing 
programs. 

2. Using for admission and placement of the student his current 
scores on standard reading tests. 

3. Attempting to identify each student’s strengths as well as weak- 
nesses and sharing this information with him. 

4, Enlisting the co-operation of instructors in all subject fields 
toward systematic instruction in following directions, using the 
textbook as a tool, building a concept vocabulary, comprehending 
material and applying it to the solution of problems. 

5. Providing for a constructive separation interview whenever the 
student leaves the university. 

Attention to none of these recommendations is outside of the re- 
sponsibilities of admission officers who have a respect for scholarship 
and professional service and who are committed to the ideals of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

‘Betts, Emmett A., Foundation of Reading Instruction. New York: American Book 
Co., 1946, pp. 757. 


Course Difficulty: A Neglected Factor in 
the Registration of Freshman Students 
and in the Prediction of 
Academic Success 


WILMA B. SANDERS, R. T. OSBORNE, AND JAMES E. GREENE 


THE PROBLEM 


N THE COURSE of a series of investigations dealing with the role 
I of nonintellective factors in the prediction of college success, the 
writers developed the hypothesis that “course difficulty” appeared to 
be related to such success. The present paper reports the results of an 
attempt to test this hypothesis. 


POPULATION 


The base population for this study consisted of 283 male and 250 
female freshmen entering the University of Georgia in September, 
1948. From this base population it was possible to secure two experi- 
mental groups of “‘achievers’’ equated for scholastic aptitude with 
two experimental groups of “‘non-achievers’’. As herein used, ‘‘achiev- 
ers’ are defined as those students whose first quarter average fell above 
C; i.e., those students who earned averages ranging from C+ to A+. 
‘‘Non-achievers” are defined as those students who earned averages 
of D+ or below. Those students whose averages fell at C (which was 
the average of the entire freshman class) were not used in this study. 
The experimental groups were found to be representative of the entire 
freshman class with respect to scholastic aptitude and age, except that 
the experimental males, both achievers and non-achievers, tended to 
earn lower scores on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination than did 
the total male population. 

PROCEDURE 


For each of the subjects in the base population, the following data 
were available: 
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A. Multiple Choice Rorschach Test: 
1. Total weighted scores (Harrower weights) 
2. Number of “good responses” (Harrower) 
3. A special scoring based on standard Rorschach symbols 

B. Total scores on the American Council on Education Psychologi- 

cal Test, and Total scores on the Co-operative Reading Test. 

C. Personal data such as age, sex, marital status, military service, 

standing in high school graduating class, number of grades com- 
pleted prior to entrance into college, and University school of 
registration. 

D. Course load difficulty. 

Groups of 52 male and 60 female achievers were matched individu- 
ally with a corresponding number of non-achievers. The pairings 
were based on the total scores of the A.C.E. Pairs of achievers and 
non-achievers were considered equated as to scholastic aptitude if 
their total A.C.E. scores fell within the same step interval of a dis- 
tribution of raw scores. This range of paired scores (11 raw score 
points) was equal to slightly less than one-half of a standard devia- 
tion. 

The system of assigning course difficulty weights was based on the 
percentage of freshman students not passing a given course. Weights 
obtained from these percentages in this manner ranged from 0 to 100; 
that is, for some courses the failure rate for freshmen was zero, while 
in other courses all freshman enrollees failed, yielding a failure rate 
of 100 per cent for those courses. For example, in Course X, in which 
33 per cent of freshman enrollees were failures, the course difficulty 
weight was 33; in Course Y, in which 22 per cent of the freshman 
enrollees were failures, the course difficulty weight was 22. Thus, 
the course difficulty weight of Course X was 50 per cent greater than 
that of Course Y. The aggregate course difficulty of a particular 
freshman enrollee was obtained by dividing the sum of the weights 
assigned to each course for which he was registered by the total num- 
ber of quarter hours of course work carried. Separate course difficulty 
weights were computed for males and females. 

The special method of scoring the Multiple Choice Rorschach was 
that of applying the conventional Rorschach symbols to each of the 
300 responses of the Harrower Multiple Choice Rorschach Test. That 
is, in effect the student’s answer sheet to the Harrower Test was con- 
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verted into a Rorschach protocol, which was then scored to yield 17 
conventional Rorschach characteristics. 

Achievers were compared with non-achievers with respect to each 
of the variables indicated above, and obtained differences were tested 
for critical significance. Comparisons of achievers and non-achievers 
were made by sex. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Rorschach findings. Two previous studies by the authors have indi- 
cated that: 

1. A system of special weights for Harrower-Rorschach Multiple 
Choice responses, when combined with scholastic aptitude scores, 
yielded appreciably better predictions of freshman marks than those 
predictions based on A.C.E. scores alone.’ 

2. Significant differences were found between the percentage of 
achievers and non-achievers who made particular responses to 24 of 
the 30 response groups of the Harrower Multiple Choice Rorschach 
Test.? 

The original purpose of the present investigation was that of 
attempting to determine whether or not three additional methods of 
scoring the Harrower Test would yield scores significantly predictive 
of academic success, when the effect of scholastic aptitude scores is 
held constant. 

When our experimental groups of achievers and non-achievers are 
compared with respect to aggregate scores based on Harrower's 
weighting system,* which attempts to represent as systematically as 
possible on a ten-point scale the important determinants or elements 
in Rorschach’s scoring system, it is found that no consistent or statis- 
tically significant differences exist between the equated groups (Table 
I). 


Rorschach workers will recall that Harrower uses a second system 


*R. Travis Osborne, Wilma B. Sanders, and James E. Greene, “The Prediction of 
Academic Success by Means of ‘Weighted’ Harrower-Rorschach Responses,” Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 6:253-258, July, 1950. 

*R. T. Osborne and Wilma B. Sanders, “Multiple Choice Rorschach Responses of 
College Achievers and Non-achievers,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
9:685-692, Winter, 1949. 

*M. R. Harrower-Erickson and M. E. Steiner, Large Scale Rorschach Techniques 
(Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1945), 419 pp. 
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of scoring based on the sum of what she calls ‘Good Responses” (i.e., 
responses having a weight of 5 or less on her ten-point scale). Table 
II indicates that our equated groups of achievers and non-achievers 


TABLE I 


COMPARISONS OF THE MULTIPLE CHOICE RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
WEIGHTS (HARROWER) OF ACHIEVERS AND NON-ACHIEVERS 
WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


S.E. of Mean 
Number Mean S.D. Diff. 


Achievers 52 122.67 29.25 4.06 

Non-Achievers 52 118.92 31.35 4.35 3.75 63 
Females 

Achievers 60 107.25 26.55 3.43 

Non-Achievers 60 112.00 30.45 3.93 4-75 gt 


are about equally likely to make the same omnatinn of “Good Re- 
sponses.” 
When achievers are compared with ocusiniaein on the basis of 


TABLE II 


COMPARISONS OF THE NUMBER OF “GOOD RESPONSES” TO THE 
HARROWER MULTIPLE CHOICE RORSCHACH TEST OF ACHIEVERS 
AND NON-ACHIEVERS WHO WERE EQUATED 
FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


S.E. of Mean 
Number Mean S.D. Diff. 


Males 

Achievers 52 20.40 5.13 71 

Non-Achievers 52 20.46 5.82 81 .06 .06 
Females 

Achievers 60 23.50 5.07 65 

Non-Achievers 60 22.15 5.55 72 1.35 1.39 


17 conventional Rorschach characteristics, each of the 17 comparisons 
based on males yields statistically insignificant differences (Table III). 
Among females, however, non-achievers have a significantly greater 
number of “rejections.” The “Sum of C” (weighted “color” re- 
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sponses) is significantly larger for female non-achievers than for their 
paired achievers. 

Co-operative Reading scores. Table IV indicates that achievers are 
somewhat more likely than their paired non-achievers to earn high 
total scores on the Co-operative Reading Test. Among females, this 
superiority in reading of achievers is reliable at the .05 confidence 


TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF RORSCHACH CHARACTERISTICS OF ACHIEVERS AND 
NON-ACHIEVERS WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Male Students (N= 52) Female Students (N=60) 
Rorschach Characteristic Non- Diff. Non- Diff. 
Ach. é Ach. ‘ 
Ach. in CR. Ach. in CR, 
Mean Mean Man. Mean Mean Mn. 


No. of Good Responses 24.69 24.41 28.35 26.20 25.42 .78 1.05 


No. of Poor Responses 4:00 4.79 —.79 1.13 3.35 3-68 —.33 «50 

No. of Different Good Ree 8.77. 8.27.50 1.32 «8.18 9-88.38 —.20 
sponses 

No. of Rejections 133 88 -35 1.09 .28 —.62 2.95 


No. of Good W Responses 15.90 16.10 —.20 .28 13.48 14.47 —.99 1.48 


No. of Space Responses 63 60 .03 .20 .78 .29 1.38 
No. of Anatomical Responses 3.00 3.62 —.62 .93 2.40 2.83 —.43 .96 
No. of M Responses 3-77 3-94 —-17 .4¢ 4.08 4.45 —.37 .96 
No. of H+Hd Responses 5.17 5.27 —.10 .18 5.78 6.42 —.64 1.16 
No. of C Responses 1.04 1.29 —.25 .69 90 1.03 —.13 .42 
No. of C’ Responses 65 62 68 .60 .08 .38 
No. of C+-C’ Responses 1.69 1.90 —.21 .46 1.55 1.63 —.08 .17 
Sum of C 5.06 —.61 1.13 4.37 —-96 1.81 
W:D 3.38 3.98 —.60 .82 2.27 3.08 —.81 .7% 
M:Sum C —1.12 —.42 .93 

7.98 6.31 1.67 1.45 5.36  .§0 .§2 
F+% 88.87 84.54 4.33 1.51 90.50 89.58 .92 .42 


level. Thus, reading ability seems to be related to academic achieve- 
ment even when intelligence is held constant. 

Personal data. Of the 46 comparisons of achievers with non-achiev- 
ers shown in Tables V and VI, only 10 are reliable at or above the ten 
per cent level of confidence. Perhaps the most significant finding 
reported in these tables is that, among both males and females, a 
reliably higher percentage of achievers than of non-achievers reported 
a scholastic standing in the “upper third” of the high school graduat- 
ing class. Conversely, a reliably lower percentage of achievers than of 
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non-achievers reported a scholastic standing in the ‘middle third” 
of the high school graduating class. 

With respect to school of registration in the University of Georgia, 
it is noted that, when intelligence is held constant, achievers are more 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISONS OF THE COOPERATIVE READING SCORES OF ACHIEVERS 
AND NON-ACHIEVERS WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Number Mean SBof Mean cp 
Males 
Achievers 46 54.33 7.14 1.05 
Non-Achievers 46 §2.11 8.82 1.30 2.23 Day 
Females 
Achievers 60 57.80 7.26 -94 
Non-Achievers 60 55.00 8.10 1.05 2.80 2.00 


likely than non-achievers to be enrolled in Agriculture and in Pre- 
Medicine, but less likely to be enrolled in Business Administration. 
Among females, non-achievers are more likely than achievers to be 


TABLE V 


COMPARISONS OF THE MEAN AGES OF ACHIEVERS AND NON-ACHIEVERS 
WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


S.E. of Mean 
Number Mean $.D. Diff. 


Males 

Achievers 52 18.56 3.46 

Non-Achievers 52 18.19 1.84 26 .69 
Females 

Achievers 60 17.30 1.13 15 

Non-Achievers 60 17.05 72 .09 25 1.47 


enrolled in Education, but less likely to be enrolled in Home Econom- 
ics. Other inter-school comparisons are negative. 

Although they lack statistical reliability, certain other findings per- 
haps deserve brief comment. For example, among both males and 
females, achievers are slightly but unreliably older than non-achievers. 
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Among male students, a higher percentage of non-achievers than of 
achievers had attended the 12th grade, whereas a converse finding is 
noted among females. Comparisons based on marital status and milj- 
tary service show no reliable differences. 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISONS OF PERSONAL AND EDUCATIONAL DATA OF ACHIEVERS 
AND NON-ACHIEVERS WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Male Students (N= 52) Female Students (N= 60) 
Non- ‘ Non- 
Ach. PI CR. Ach. OR. 
0 o () 
Attended 12th Grade 37 8  —11 1.15 38 I 
Scholastic Standing in H.S.* . 
Upper Third 67 577-13 75 48 273.4 
Middle Third 29 «75 —46 22 47 —25 2.98 
Lower Third 4 — 9 1.80 3 5 — 2 A] 
Not Given 2 —2 _ 
Univ. School of Registration 
Arts and Sciences 10 2 8 1.60 4845 3 33 
Business Administration 19 35 —16 1.78 15 m8 —3 43 
Education 6 4 2 3 12 —-9 
Forestry 4 2 2 61 
Home Economics 18 5 133.33 
Journalism 6 4 2 47 § 3 -90 
Pharmacy 3 6 5 2 2 
Pre-Medicine 15 4 11 1.83 3 ° 3 _ 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine 2 6 —4 1.08 2 2 
Marital Status 
Single 4 8 —4 1.33 8 98 + 
Married 2 4 2 2 
Military Service 
Non-Veteran 81 83 — 32 .27 100 100 


* Compiled from replies to the following , ae on the Personal Data Blank: “Were you 
in the upper third, the middle third, or the lower third of your graduating class?” 


Course load difficulty. Table VII compares the weighted course 
load difficulty of programs of study elected during the Fall Quarter 
by achievers and non-achievers. It will be recalled that our achievers 
were individually equated with non-achievers as regards scholastic 
aptitude. 
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Comparisons made subsequent to the original equation of the 
groups for scholastic aptitude have shown that achievers did not 
differ significantly from non-achievers with respect to the non-intel- 
lective factors involved in the Rorschach comparisons herein reported, 
nor did they differ significantly with respect to age and amount of 
pre-college schooling. Despite the equality of achievers and non- 
achievers with respect to the above factors (each of which has been 
found to be somewhat predictive of scholastic success*) our total data - 


TABLE VII 


COMPARISONS OF “COURSE LOAD DIFFICULTY” OF ACHIEVERS AND 
NON-ACHIEVERS WHO WERE EQUATED FOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


S.E. of Mean 
Number Mean S.D. ies Diff. CR. 


Males 

Achievers 52 5.796 1.416 -196 

Non-Achievers 52 7.158 2.268 315 —1.362 3.67 
Females 

Achievers 60 5.263 1.364 

Non-Achievers 60 6.197 1.100 .142 — .934 4.13 


indicate that highly significant differences existed between achievers 
and non-achievers in average course load difficulty. That is, the 
student’s choice of courses comprising his fall quarter registration is 
an important determiner of his scholastic success or failure during that 
quarter. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The writers believe that two of the above findings merit special 
comment. First, although it has long been known that exact measures 
of high school attainment are predictive of college success, it is rather 
surprising to find that so rough a measure of scholastic standing in 
high school, especially when reported by the student himself, would 
differentiate so sharply between freshman achievers and non-achievers. 

Secondly, the writers know of no previous study which has dealt 
with the role of course difficulty in determining general academic suc- 


‘Earle E. Emme, “Predicting College Success,” Journal of Higher Education, 13: 
263-267, May, 1942. 
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cess or failure. The apparent statistical significance of this neglected 
factor of course difficulty as related to academic success appears to 
have important implications for planning further studies in prediction, 
These findings also have obvious implications for college registrars 

counselors, and directors of admission. 
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The Modern Secondary School Looks 
at College Admission 
MARY CARTER 


URING the past half century, the American secondary schools have 
D tried, with varying degrees of success, to provide more adequate 
and appropriate educational experiences for an enrollment that has 
doubled every decade, until it soon will include all youths from 12 to 
18 years of age, with an ever widening range of abilities, needs and 
interests. 

With this increasingly heterogeneous enrollment it has become 
necessary to be more aware of the psychological development and 
needs of all young people and the social system in which they will 
operate. We realize that we in the secondary school can no longer 
meet the needs of these boys and girls if we continue to provide a 
traditional curriculum that is essentially the program of forty years 
ago “trimmed down’”’ a bit. 

Before the war ended, the Educational Policies Commission, gravely 
concerned because of the inadequacy of the high school program, 
developed and published “Education for All American Youth.” 
Shortly after this the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals issued a companion statement entitled ‘‘Planning for American 
Youth,” in which were enumerated ten imperative needs that should 
be met by the modern high school program. 

This awareness of the need for the total growth and development of 
all youth gained such momentum and was considered so vital in pre- 
serving our American way of life that a National Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth was set up in 1947 under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Education, ‘‘to equip all American 
youth to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit 
to society as home members, workers, and citizens.” In a way, these 
commissions all implement the Harvard Report, ‘‘General Education 
in a Free Society,” with which you are all familiar. 

The secondary school, spurred on by an intense desire to meet more 
satisfactorily the present needs of all boys and girls and prepare them 
for the future, has carefully studied proposals of the type I have 
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mentioned, and according to its local situation and type of student 
enrollment has tried to adopt a point of view far different from that 
which prevailed even a decade or two ago. 

We now recognize the modern secondary school as one of the most 
important agencies of the community to preserve and to improve our 
democratic society through the maximum individual development of 
its members and through the encouragement of intelligent, orderly 
change. Of all who attend, the school, with the co-operation of home 
and community, would like to make better citizens, who understand 
something of present day problems, who are experienced in seeking 
solutions of their problems alone and co-operatively, and who have 
concern for the general welfare. 

We would like the curriculum to include all those activities or 
experiences in and out of school which the school can either direct or 
utilize to promote desirable growth in the individual. We believe that 
character development is quite as important as the intellectual de- 
velopment of the child, and that teachers, therefore, should learn to 
be as much concerned with attitudes, social adjustments, ideals, 
and purposes of the child as with his progress in the three R’s. I am not 
doubting the importance of the three R’s; you certainly can’t do work 
of college calibre unless you have the fundamentals. 

Many schools would like to offer the individual a general education 
involving: (1) a study of himself and his possibilities so that he may 
make the most favorable adjustment to his health (mental and 
physical), capacities, limitations, and opportunities; (2) a study of 


his social, civic, and cultural environment, so that he may be at home 


in and understand his community, may develop a concern for general 
welfare, may develop social attitudes and an understanding of and 
enthusiasm for democracy based on respect for the individual and 
responsibility for according equal rights to others; (3) a study of his 
natural, physical environment, so that he may be at home in the world 
about him; (4) a study of his economic environment, so that he may 
be a more efficient producer, distributor, and consumer of goods and 
services, and so that he may better understand current problems of 
labor and industry and government. 

While the general purpose and pattern are the same for all, we 
would vary our emphasis in this general education, depending on the 
purposes and capacities of the individual: (1) for those planning to 
attend college; (2) for those planning to enter the industrial or com- 
mercial field; (3) for those planning to go into business and industry 
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without specialization; and (4) for those planning for vocational 
training not provided by the school. 

In most secondary schools of America, despite these ideals toward 
which many of us are striving, education is still primarily a matter of 
learning facts and skills in separate, isolated subject fields such as 
English, science, and mathematics, and is still organized according to 
the point of view of experts and scholars in those fields who know 
little or nothing about adolescents. 

A student is still regarded as successful when he passes tests that 
are largely factual and a credit is recorded. If the education of the 
secondary school is going to help boys and girls in the present as well 
as in the future, we feel that the curriculum will have to be decided 
on in terms of criteria far different from these. 

There are many reasons for the failure of the secondary school to 
provide the type of curricular experiences which would be more ap- 
propriate for our boys and girls. Inertia, lack of teachers trained in this 
new philosophy, limited financial resources, fear of community 
criticism, lack of time for staff planning, and particularly the old 
obstacle, college admissions, are some of the factors slowing up a much 
needed revision. The fearful parents make it clear that preparation for 
college (and preparation of the kind they had) stands first in the list 
of things they expect the school to accomplish. 

Consequently, many schools embarking on a new program of cur- 
riculum revision that involves more than minor changes are headed 
for trouble unless they take steps to win the support of college, parents, 
and teachers; and they do not get the support of the teachers unless 
the staff has been reassured by colleges and parents that the curricular 
changes are approved. 

It has been said, “‘One of the chief bottlenecks in modernizing the 
curriculum is the bookkeeping scheme of the school—the semester 
course and credit structure.” The unit is simply an ‘‘installment cer- 
tificate” toward promotion resting on two factors: time spent in class 
and a passing mark awarded by a teacher. 

What valid reason and sound foundation do we really have for 
considering 120 hours per year spent on history or science as sacro- 
sanct, and producing 1/15 or 1/16 of the background needed for suc- 
cess in college? Such credits soon tend to be left behind and forgotten 
by the student. They mislead the pupil concerning the real meaning 
of education, and he fails to realize that he himself is the active agent 
whose purpose should be increasing understanding and mastering of 
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ideas worth having and their meanings with respect to each other. 

Exposure for a given time in a particular subject area does not 
guarantee the development of needed skills and interests; and the 
skills supposedly developed are not necessarily essential to successful 
work in college. The colleges themselves by adopting such entrance 
requirements as the Scholastic Aptitude Test have indicated that meet- 
ing the conventional unit requirement for college fails to disclose 
satisfactorily the fitness of many students for college. 

The Carnegie Unit, which was invented for the purpose of edu- 
cational accounting, has tended to perpetuate in the school the short 
class period organization, restriction of a pupil’s study program to four 
or five “subjects,” and many other rigidities in organization. A new 
organization of the school day, week, and year is increasingly needed 
so that education does not consist of regulated and equalized packages 
or, as others have termed it, ‘‘stove pipe” lengths of subject matter that 
have little or no relation to each other. 

Pupils and teachers must have larger blocks of time in which to 
develop significant, unified educational experience if we are to attain 
more comprehensive objectives than we have had in the past. Gradua- 
tion based on counting of credits without reference to a student's 
personal, social, and emotional development or general educational 
growth should not be permitted in the modern school. 

Our packaged units tend to administer to all the same dosage in 
reference to the amount of time scheduled, whereas it might be far 
more beneficial for one student who possessed the necessary skills in 
English to spend less time in that field and more in mathematics or 
science or the arts, depending on interests and abilities. Likewise 
another, because of his need or interest, could profit from many ad- 
ditional hours spent on English and less time on other fields. The unit 
system, however, tends to make all students spend equal amounts of 
time on each subject, a practice contrary to our knowledge of an indi- 
vidual’s needs, interests, and abilities. 

We are encouraged by the fact that recent studies have shown 
colleges are becoming much mote flexible and allow more leeway and 
freedom in the pattern of subjects taken by a potential candidate in 
high school. Colleges and universities are increasingly interested in 
proven scholarship achievement and the total individual—his person- 
ality traits, character, health, and interests. Yet in practice it has been 
found that many colleges, particularly those represented in the Easter 
United States, are still concerned with specific subjects rather than 
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with general high school achievement, and it is these colleges that 
influence the high school’s college preparatory work most seriously. 

Most colleges still require 15 Carnegie units of high school work 
which are expected to cover certain general areas although particular 
fields of study are not demanded. A large number of institutions still 
require at least four years of English, two or three units of specialized 
mathematics, two units of a foreign language, one of science, and one 
of social studies. The five or six electives that are allowed are expected 
usually to come from the academic fields mentioned above. 

In other words, our contact with many admissions offices shows that 
traditional high school work is preferred despite the fact that a large 
body of evidence shows the particular pattern of courses taken in high 
school is not a good predictor of success in a college course. 

But you may say that within the general credit framework of the 
present admission pattern, the secondary school has much leeway to 
meet the imperative needs of youth as outlined before. Granted, there 
have been many additions and deletions—often a patchwork quilt 
arrangement which does not satisfy the need for an overall curriculum 
reorganization program. Teen-age problems may be included in ninth 
or tenth grade social studies; vocational guidance in English or social 
studies classes; family and human relationships in English. Much of 
this new material is justifiable. For example, a very worth-while, 
meaningful experience can be provided in an English class which 
centers its written and oral work as well as much of its reading on 
intercultural relations. This approach to the problem is in my opinion 
far more sensible than adding a special course labeled ‘Human 
Relations.” 

My purpose in bringing up the problem is to show that even when 
units are submitted on transcripts, the college is not aware of what 
they really stand for or, as we might say, what “was covered.” You 
all know there is a great emphasis on teaching teen-agers how to drive 
safely, and many of the states are urging the high schools to put in a 
six-weeks course on the theory of safe driving and then practice road 
work afterward. You may not know it, but sometimes that is turned 
in on your college transcript as world history or other types of social 
studies or English. When it is included under world history, it does 
bother me a little bit. 

The courageous schools that are trying to do something about their 
curriculum, piecemeal though it may be, do it by labeling the new 
experiences with old, respectable titles. They know that many colleges 
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will not accept courses entitled Family Life or Family Relationships, 
Chemistry or Physics for Everyday Living, Biology for Everyday 
Living, Intercultural Education, and Consumer Education. 

The study made along this line by Dr. Richard Mumma of Johns 
Hopkins University revealed some very interesting facts. He found 
that there was a definite relationship between the acceptability of a 
subject and both the length of time it has been in the curriculum and 
the title by which it is labeled. 

Is it not better for the college-bound high school senior who is not 
going to specialize in science to have a course in chemistry and physics 
geared to his complex, everyday, scientific world rather than the 
of specialized course or courses that we now give, which are often 
repeated in college—albeit very rapidly at the beginning of the fresh- 
man year? 

A number of our graduates who take chemistry in college come back 
and say, “The professors say you don’t learn a thing from your high 
school chemistry.” They don’t need it for freshman work and yet they 
feel that they would have been perhaps a little bit floored without it. 

Recently a biology teacher expressed alarm because by devoting 
more time to sex education and its problems he was not “covering” 
the usual material included in the college preparatory section, and he 
feared the effect on the College Board achievement test. Is it not better 
to eliminate some of the more specialized aspects of biology on the 
high school level and devote more time to the everyday needs and 
problems of the adolescents? 

Certainly biology is the natural place for a teen-ager to get a better 
understanding of himself and accept his own physique—one of the 
developmental tasks or needs which Dr. Havighurst stresses in his 
well-known work on developmental tasks or needs of the adolescent 
that must be met. Many a biology teacher wants to spend more time 
on personal health, home and consumer problems, the environment in 
which the child lives—rural in some cases and urban in others—but 
he is afraid to deviate lest the child be penalized later. 

Despite the fact that the average undergraduate takes no math- 
ematics in college that would demand specific prerequisites on the 
high school level, at least a year of algebra and a year of geometry 
continue to be required or favored by most admissions offices. Since the 
assumption that this type of mathematics is valuable because it teaches 
the student how to reason is a questionable one and since studies have 
proved that it is not essential to college success, would it not be more 
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practical and beneficial for us to lay more stress on basic mathematics 
that can be applied more directly to the problems of life in the case 
of students who are not going to major in fields that need this spe- 
cialized preparation in mathematics? 

Although the college admissions office does not openly dictate con- 
tent of courses, indirectly the secondary school feels that it is safer 
to stick to the traditional pattern, especially when college catalogues 
still have statements like this: “It is expected that the preparation of 
applicants will not deviate much from the customary pattern and that 
they will present the usual sequence in social studies, mathematics, 
science and languages’; or when a college admissions officer indicates 
that the “‘usual’’ course in world history or mathematics or science is 
pteferred. All of these implications, either real or imaginary, deter 
the secondary school teacher from changing curriculum patterns and 
experiences. He does not wish to risk the criticism that follows if a 
senior is not admitted to the college of his choice or if his preparation 
is different from what the professors in freshman classes expect. 

We in the secondary school try to take each child where he is and 
proceed fom that point, but much of that understanding seems to 
stop when the boy or girl reaches college, where standards and courses 
have often been predetermined by the faculty with little or no con- 
sideration for needs peculiar to many 18 or 19 year old youths. 

The College Entrance Board examinations are another hurdle that 
is preventing the modern secondary school from developing the cur- 
riculum it feels is most significant for its student population. We 
realize that the colleges wish to have some impartial, unprejudiced 
basis of comparison between candidates and therefore they use ex- 
aminations of the type administered by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board as part of the over-all picture of the applicants. Public 
and private school students seem to do equally well in them and there 
seems to be a high correlation with grades achieved in the first semester 
of the freshman year. 

We admit that the tests of recent years do permit a much broader 
sampling of the field tested; but the cramming that we have all de- 
plored is again gaining momentum, especially as an increasing number 
of colleges adopt this achievement examination requirement. 

We, along with the colleges, feel that the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
is a good indication of the ability to do academic work of college 
calibre. The increased emphasis on the ability to read with understand- 
ing, the ability to reason logically, to combine ideas and draw correct 
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inferences, are abilities which the secondary school should cultivate ip 
all who plan to go into higher education. 

We were in agreement and much relieved when the mathematical 
section was changed to include one program only rather than two or 
three. The English Composition Test possesses no big problems for 
the modern secondary school, which strives to develop a candidate's 
ability “to organize ideas coherently and to express them clearly and 
correctly.” 

However, the concern that I indicated before in reference to 
biology, chemistry, and physics is reinforced when I read the current 
Bulletin of Information and Sample Tests (1950-51). The Bulletin 
states, ‘Standard secondary-school courses in these fields, including 
both classroom and laboratory work, should constitute adequate prepa- 
ration for the tests.” 

The science teacher who is concerned about the needs of his stu- 
dents is again deterred from tampering with tradition. One chemi 
teacher told me recently that if he were free of College Boards, the 
routine study of properties, preparation, and uses of a number of 
substances which is included because of tradition would be eliminated, 
and increased emphasis on the problems of everyday living would be 
substituted. But because a number of his students take the chemistry 
examination, he does not dare to do things differently from the 
“standard” course. 

Since in this complex world we are constantly faced with a rapidly 
increasing body of material, chemistry textbook makers and teachers 
ate afraid to leave anything out of the course, and like Alice in 
Wonderland we and the students run faster and faster. Time is too 
short to discuss each test separately, but in passing I might say that 
many secondary school teachers think the physics test more desirable 
than the chemistry one in that it stresses analytical ability and the 
ability to think. 

The current biology test still seems to emphasize factual material of 
the traditional, regimented type handed down by the specialist who is 
not trying to meet adolescent needs, but is dealing with specific, 
factual, minute phases of biology rather than broad concepts. 

In our particular school the social studies department is very much 
concerned about the social studies test, which presupposes “‘a one year 
course in American history, taken in one of the last two years of the 
secondary school,” if the candidate is to be successful. Since our pattern 
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emphasizes the American scene, including Latin America, in grades 9 
and 10, and world history and world problems in the last two years, 
are we to change the sequence that has seemed desirable for our situa- 
tion, or should we add a special course in the senior year in order to 
review or in more honest terms ‘“‘to cram’’? 

In the decade before the war, significant strides were made in 
secondary school curriculum development because colleges were more 
willing than they are now to admit students experimentally without 
regard for units and College Entrance Board examinations. The 
Pennsylvania Study, financed by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, had as its underlying aim the replacement 
of course ‘credits,’ “course tests,” and ‘‘course marks,” with more 
objective and reliable measures and the development of a more unified 
and appropriate curriculum for the students. The college was not 
asked to accept the pupil applying, but merely to substitute the pupil’s 
test record for the usual evidence of his knowledge and to determine 
his acceptability provisionally on this measure. 

Another experiment that enabled the secondary school to meet 
adolescent needs more adequately was the Eight Year Study. This 
experiment was the outgrowth of the study by the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which indicated that secondary education was inadequate in 
meeting the needs of high school youth. 

The Commission felt that secondary education in the United States 
did not have a clear-cut, definite purpose; it did not provide adequately 
for citizenship; there was not enough intellectual challenge and oppor- 
tunity for initiative and creativeness; the lack of unity and continuity 
was alarming. The high school diploma meant only that the student 
had done whatever was necessary to accumulate the required number 
of units and that secondary schools were still dominated by the idea 
of preparation for college. 

The plan of co-operation between colleges and secondary schools 
provided that a small number of representative schools (thirty) would 
be released for a period of five—later eight—years from the usual 
subject and unit requirements for college, beginning with the class 
entering in 1936. Admission to college during this experimental period 
was based on: 

A. Recommendation of the principal to the effect that the graduat- 
ing student (1) had necessary intelligence to carry on college work 
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creditably; (2) possessed well-defined, serious interests and purposes; 
(3) demonstrated ability to work successfully in one or more fields 
of study in which the college offered instruction. 

B. A carefully recorded history of the student's school life, actiyj- 
ties, and interests, including results of various types of examinations 
and other evidence of the quality and quantity of the candidate’s work: 
also scores on scholastic aptitude, achievement, and other diagnostic 
tests given by schools during the secondary course. 

Again, the co-operating colleges were not obliged to admit all stu- 
dents meeting the requirements, but during the experiment they 
agreed to accept students from the 30 schools without regard to course 
and unit requirements. Each of the 30 schools was free to develop a 
curriculum and organization to meet the needs of its own students, 
Every school sought from the beginning to develop greater unity and 
continuity in the curriculum. Subject matter barriers were somewhat 
broken down and subjects were brought together. Emphasis on know- 
ing the students and guiding them wisely was an important factor, 

Above all, the Commission and schools constantly realized their 
responsibility for measuring, recording, and reporting results of their 
work. The 30 schools doubted that success in college depends upon 
the study of certain subjects for a certain length of time. They felt 
there were many different fields of study and experience by which 
secondary youth could develop the skill, understanding, and intel- 
lectual maturity necessary for satisfactory achievement in college. 

It seemed to the Commission and selected schools that an attempt 
should be made to ascertain whether departures from the conventional 
pattern of college preparatory work handicapped their students when 
they entered the college of their choice. To establish some sort of 
basis of comparison each graduate of the 30 schools was matched 
with another student in the same college who had taken the prescribed 
courses, had graduated from a school not participating in the study, 
and had met the usual entrance requirements. They were matched on 
the basis of sex, age, race, scholastic aptitude scores, home and com- 
munity background, interests, and probable future. 

A few of the results of this study, which was made by an evaluation 
committee composed of college representatives, were as follows: 

The graduates of the thirty schools: 

(1) did as well and even earned a slightly higher total grade 
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(2) received slightly more academic honors in each year; 

(3) were more often judged to possess a higher degree of intel- 
lectual curiosity and drive; 

(4) had a clearer and better formulated idea concerning the mean- 
ing of education, especially in the first two years of college; 

(5) more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations; 

(6) earned in each college year a higher percentage of nonaca- 
demic honors; 

(7) demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in 
the world. 

It is important to note that the graduates of most experimental 
schools were strikingly more successful than their matches. Above all, 
it was proved that the assumption that preparation for the liberal arts 
college depends upon the study of certain prescribed subjects in the 
secondary school is no longer tenable. The Minnesota Study has 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

It was natural that the critical problems of the war and postwar 
years should temporarily put an end to much experimentation of this 
kind and should also bury the findings. The Eight Year Study sud- 
denly seemed to be a closed book and there appeared to be little inter- 
est in whether those thirty schools retained or continued to develop 
promising curricular changes. However, within the last six months 
constructive efforts have been made to begin plans for appraising and 
studying the programs of those schools as they exist today. Last March, 
immediately after an ASAA meeting in Atlantic City, there was held 
in New York a meeting of the representatives of those thirty schools, 
and there is a movement now on foot to follow up more thoroughly 
and to see what has been retained in those schools. 

The modern secondary school that is seriously restudying its cur- 
riculum is looking with interest at the recent developments in Michi- 
gan and Illinois, where colleges and secondary schools are co-operating 
in an effort to meet adolescent needs more adequately and to achieve 
more satisfactory articulation between the secondary school and the 
college. 

A significant report entitled “New College Admission Require- 
ments Recommended: A Proposal for Co-operative Action by the 
Secondary Schools and Colleges of Illinois” has been prepared by a 
committee of secondary school and college representatives under the 
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chairmanship of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Dean of the Division of the 
Social Sciences of the University of Chicago. The committee agreed 
that the high school’s first responsibility is to provide education of 
general value for all its students, including those who are and are not 
going to college; that it is the responsibility of colleges to continue 
the general education of high school graduates and to provide for 
various specialized needs; and that since the high school “carries the 
responsibility for educating all youth” it, and not the college or uni- 
versity, has the responsibility of determining the content of the high 
school curriculum. The high school in turn is responsible for supply- 
ing adequate information to enable institutions of higher learning to 
select students wisely. 

It is further recommended that colleges do not specify courses to be 
taken in high school, but indicate the kinds of competencies to be 
demanded of applicants. After much study the following criteria were 
selected: (1) score on a scholastic aptitude test; (2) score on a test of 
critical reading; (3) score on a test of writing skill; (4) score ona 
simple mathematics test; (5) evidence of intellectual interest and 
effective study habits. In cases where special competencies are te- 
quired, as in engineering, the secondary school would provide means 
for students to acquire those necessary backgrounds and skills. 

The Michigan Agreement might also be considered as a hopeful 
and possible means of removing the obstacle of college entrance te- 
quirements. It is a direct outgrowth of the 12 year study entitled “The 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum.” During this 
study secondary schools and most colleges agreed to admit graduates 
in terms of the adopted standards of admission but without reference 
to the pattern of subjects scheduled, provided they were recommended 
as able students. The agreement included graduates of schools in the 
year 1949 through 1950. 

As the termination of this agreement drew near, the Michigan 
Secondary School Association and the Michigan College Association 
joined in formulating an agreement that would be applicable to any 
secondary school in the state. According to this most recent pact, the 
college agrees to disregard the pattern of high school work provided 
students are recommended as able students who are capable of doing 
work in college or university. High schools would, of course, make 
available basic courses such as mathematics for those entering technical, 
industrial, or professional curricula. 
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The high school also assumes responsibility for building a personal 
file for each student that will include test results, anecdotal records, 

rsonality inventories, and achievement samples that will be sum- 
marized for the college to which the student applies. There must also 
be a basic curriculum study and evaluation program. Former students 
must be followed up systematically and a continuous program of vo- 
cational and educational information and orientation must be evolved. 
So far all colleges of significance have signed together with most 
secondary schools. 

One of the most recent bits of encouragement received by the 
modern secondary school was given last month by Dr. Frank H. 
Bowles, Director of the College Entrance Board, when he talked on 
the subject ““Crystal Balls and College Admission” at the Fifteenth 
Education Conference of the Educational Records Bureau. Dr. Bowles 
spoke of the need for the secondary curriculum to avoid departmental 
lines and to cut across subject matter lines. He indicated that within 
the next five years college entrance requirements will change greatly, 
many more applicants will be admitted without specific subject re- 
quirements, and emphasis in tests will be placed increasingly not on 
what an applicant has had, but on how he uses information and 
materials. 

In concluding this brief presentation, I want to emphasize that we in 
the secondary school are not trying to water down or give an easier 
program to those who will enter your institutions of higher learning. 
Instead we want to give all secondary school youth a broad, general 
education that will meet their needs more adequately, and in addition 
give an intellectual challenge and develop the abilities and skills of 
those who can and should go to college. We feel that this can be 
done far more effectively if we are permitted to develop new cur- 
riculum patterns that are not hampered by the present college admis- 
sion requirements. 

Our experience in the past and current developments in Minnesota, 
Oregon, Washington, and other states indicate that real progress can 
be made only if there is closer understanding and co-operation between 
college and secondary schools so that each group will have a better 
understanding of the other’s problems and will feel free and secure 
in developing a program geared to the needs of its students. 
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Apologia for the Humanities 


Eric V. SANDIN 


AVE YOU ever studied the structure of a wasp’s nest, or beehive, 
H or an anthill? These insect members of the animal kingdom are 
not only marvelous structural engineers; they are also social and eco- 
nomic planners often putting to shame the blundering and too fre. 
quently abortive attempts of man to create a social and economic 
order equally just and satisfactory to all. 

The ant and the wasp have developed one way to comply suc- 
cessfully with the inexorable law of nature: the struggle for existence, 
the staying alive on a group or racial level. In so doing, however, 
they have sacrificed much, especially the illimitable enhancement and 
spiritual growth of the individual personality. 

Did you ever see a cow play a flute? Or your dog paint the beauties 
of a sunset? Or a donkey sitting on its haunches gravely conversing 
with a fellow jackass on the meaning of good and evil, the destiny 
of donkeys? 

Man as a physical product of nature has developed many and often 
highly efficient means for existing, for earning a living. His accom- 
plishments as scientist, as political economist, as business man are many 
and varied. But when these accomplishments are applied to the crea- 
tion of a civilization—a manhive—inevitably it is filled with im- 
perfections. You find no insane asylums, no penitentiaries in the 
beehive. 

Nor, on the other hand, do you find any museums, or cathedrals, 
or liberal arts colleges. 

Man cannot live by bread alone; the animal can and does. And 
when man with all his truly brilliant faculties attempts to live by 
bread alone, he becomes more brutish than any of his animal cousins. 
Fortunately there dwells in man a divine discontent that drives him 
on in the search for a more meaningful life transcending mere exist 
ence. Man the animal is thus transformed into man the human being; 
he becomes humanized. 

What has this to do with college education? Just this. Whenever 
the presentation of subject matter is motivated by the desire to dis- 
cover some way of living above the physical level, some means of 
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transforming the brute man into a humane being, then that subject 
so presented belongs in the Humanities. Ideally in a liberal arts 
college and especially a Christian liberal arts college all subjects 
should be so presented. In many colleges, the Humanities seem to be 
a sort of catch-all hodgepodge of those subjects which do not have 
a practical cash and carry value, which butter no parsnips; they include 
the fine arts, music, languages, literature, speech, philosophy, and 
religion. It is a rather arbitrary division set up in part for administra- 
tive purposes. 

This is unfortunate, since it tends to obscure the fundamental im- 

rtance of the Humanities as the basic foundation on which a civili- 
zation with any hope of survival can be built. Only when virtually 
every individual has been humanized, has set out on this search for the 
good life, as the ancient Greek phrased it, can man hope to attain that 
economic and political stability he so ardently strives for. 

Obviously, then, the role of the Humanities in the educational 
scheme is to offer the serious searcher for a richer and more meaningful 
life clues to a secret which can never be fully revealed, and to bid 
him God speed in his life-long and zestful quest. 

To man, propose this test-— 

Thy body at its best, 

How far canst thou project thy soul 
On its lone way? 
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Efficiency and Democracy in University 
Administration 


E. H. HopkKINns 


HE TITLE of this paper implies perfection in college and university 
j pesberesesterin to a degree which is seldom if ever attained. But in 
education, as in any other worthwhile undertaking, perfection is a goal 
worth striving for. If true democracy and genuine efficiency (as defined 
later in this paper) were the chief characteristics of all educational 
institutions in this country, the solutions to most other problems of 
society and of governments would be simple indeed; not only would 
the solutions be simple, but the problems would be relatively few, 
This generalization is based upon the premise that to be efficient an 
educational institution must successfully achieve the purposes for 
which it was established. 

University administration is, of course, inseparable from the uni- 
versity’s chief administrator. He, more than any other one person in 
the institution, guides administrative policies, and is a symbol for the 
rest of his academic community. Concerning the qualities of perfection 
desirable in a university’s chief administrator, and illustrative of the 
wide gulf between the status quo and perfection in university ad- 
ministration, let me quote briefly from a recent article in the New 
York Times, in which Charles Poor discusses the recent selection of 
Yale’s new president, A. Whitney Griswold. 


Wilmarth Lewis, an impious man of letters on the Yale Corporation— 
a graduate governing body otherwise awash with bishops, barristers and 
tycoons—was talking, not long ago, about the qualities they were at that 
time still looking for in a man to succeed Charles Seymour, who retires 
this year, as president of the university: 

He must be a leader—not too far to the right, not too far to the left, 
and of course not too much in the middle. 

He must be a magnificent speaker and a great writer. 

He must be a good public relations man and an experienced fund 


raiser. 


1 Poor, Charles. “We Must be Peacemakers in a Free World.” New York Times, 
February 26, 1950. 
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He must be a man of iron health and stamina, a young man—but also 
mature and full of wisdom. 

He must be married to a paragon—a combination of Queen Victoria, 
Florence Nightingale, and the best-dressed woman of the year. 

He must be a man of the world and yet he must also have great 
spiritual qualities—a great administrator who can delegate authority. 

He must be a Yale man and a great scholar—also a social philosopher 
who has at his finger tips a solution of all world problems, from birth 
control to Formosa. 

As I have been talking, Mr. Lewis concluded, I don’t doubt you have 
realized that there is only One who has most of these qualifications. But 


te —is God a Yale Man? 
ional Obviously, we have a long way yet to go before approaching 
ns of enuine efficiency and democracy in university administration. We will 
psn need all the help that both God and Yale can give us. 
INSTITUTIONAL EFFICIENCY 
for For more than twenty-five years, most colleges and universities 
have offered to their students instruction, and in many cases advanced 
uni- instruction, in the fields of business organization and administration, 
n in personnel administration, American democracy and other forms of 
- the democratic institutions, and democratic public administration. In 
tion many of our institutions, our instruction has also included advanced 
‘the professional courses in the psychological and sociological principles 
ad- of management, and of human tehavior and human relations in 
New general. In spite of this, however, and as paradoxical as it may seem, 
1 of it is probably safe to say that these same colleges and universities have 
been among the slowest of organizations, institutions, and enterprises 
ie to adopt and to put into practice even the more commonly recognized 
and principles of sound organization and administration which, according 
that to the instruction provided their students, are essential both for 
ites efficient operation and for a harmonious and well-satisfied faculty and 
staff. 
eft, On most campuses the post-war years have brought increases in 
enrollments and corresponding expansions in faculty and staff, a 
ad widening gap between budgets and budgetary needs, housing and 


veterans’ problems, additional demands for community services, new 
complexities in public relations, new emphases upon the importance 
of research, urgent needs for improvement of instruction and for new 
approaches to subject-matter areas such as international studies and 
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general education. These same post-war years have also brought re- 
appraisals of institutional objectives in the face of such current societal 
and institutional problems. These and many other post-war problems 
of institutional adjustment have put too much stress and strain on 
pre-war administrative and organizational structures, policies and 
machinery, most of which were relatively inefficient even in the pre- 
war years. 

What many colleges and universities now need is a carefully selected 
institutional Hoover Commission to survey and to appraise their 
organizational and administrative structures, procedures, and working 
relationships, in much the same manner as the Hoover Commission 
surveyed and appraised the Executive Branch of our federal govern- 
ment. We need institutional resolutions of policy comparable with 
the congressional declaration in the statute creating the Hoover Com- 
mission in July, 1947. In that statute, it was 


. . . declared to be the policy of Congress to promote economy, eff- 
ciency, and improved service in the transaction of the public business in 
the departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, inde- 
pendent establishments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch 
of the Government by— 

1. Limiting expenditures to the lowest amount consistent with the 
efficient performance of essential services, activities, and functions; 

2. Eliminating duplication and overlapping of services, activities, and 
functions; 

3. Consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar nature; 

4, Abolishing services, activities, and functions not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of Government; 

5. Defining and limiting executive functions, services, and activities. 


I suggest that the governing boards of most colleges and universities 
might do well to paraphrase the above statement of policy so that it 
would read something like this: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Utopia University to promote 
economy, efficiency, and improved quality of instruction, research, and 
services throughout all of its constituent units and in all of its activities— 
these ends to be accomplished by— 

1. Limiting (or increasing) expenditures to the lowest amount con- 
sistent with the efficient attainment of the institution’s objectives in in- 
struction, research, educational services, activities, and functions; 

2. Eliminating duplication and overlapping of courses of instruction, 
services, activities, and functions; 
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3. Consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar nature; 

4. Abolishing, in the fringe areas, services, activities, courses of in- 
struction, and other functions which are not necessary to the efficient 
attainment of Utopia University’s primary objective—namely, education ; 

5. Defining and locating administrative authorities, responsibilities, 
and relationships throughout the institution in such a way as to facilitate 
maximum efficiency in the over-all institutional operation. 


This is not all that should be done, but this would be sufficient to 
set the wheels of evaluation and appraisal in motion. 

In all probability the university Hoover Commission would not 
find serious inefficiencies and wastes in purchasing procedures or vast 
surpluses of stored equipment and supplies such as were discovered in 
the federal government. Yet, I predict that we should all be amazed 
at the comparably proportionate inefficiencies and wastes in the dupli- 
cation and overlapping of instruction, at the inefficiency resulting from 
the unrelatedness of our required courses to our educational objectives, 
at the inefficiencies and waste inherent in the tremendously high 
student drop-out rate (up to and including the end of the sophomore 
year), and the lack of relation between some of our rules and regula- 
tions—such as our published admission requirements—and our aca- 
demic programs and ultimate educational objectives. All these factors 
and many more are related to costs in dollars and time and effort, and 
hence they do have a bearing on efficiency and on the quality of 
administration. 

Efficiency cannot be measured in terms of dollars and time and 
effort alone; it must be measured in terms of the degree of attainment 
of suitable institutional goals or objectives. In determining the 
efficiency of an educational institution, one must consider the student 
at the time of his entrance, plus the total investment in him during 
four years, and what he is at the time of graduation—all in relation 
to the product desired. In other words, it involves ratios between 
input, output, and desired output; which, on the surface, appears to be 
a relatively simple formula involving initial material, processes, and 
ptoducts. Efficiency implies the successful and effective accomplish- 
ment of predetermined purposes. Any process which does not ac- 
complish its stated purposes, regardless of how smooth or how 
frictionless it may be, is not an efficient process. Even in the me- 
chanical sense, a machine may operate very smoothly, but if it does 
not do well the job it is supposed to do, it is not an efficient machine. 
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Accordingly, if the processes developed to accomplish the institutional 
goals or objectives cannot withstand a pragmatic test, they are not 
efficient processes. 

What is it that the institution stands for? What is its reason for 
being? Institutional goals and purposes are the only criteria against 
which one can measure genuine institutional progress and efficiency. 
They will supply many, although not all, of the standards by 
which one can evaluate the efficiency or the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministrative structure, policies, and procedures, and the effect of 
these, first on the faculty and ultimately on the students. 

This is not a paper on institutional objectives; however, not only 
should their importance be stressed, but it should also be made clear 
that these objectives must be stated in terms of the desired changes 
in behavior patterns as a result of the student’s college experience. 
In what ways do we want him to be different upon graduation from 
what he was when he entered? Just what do we want a college grad- 
uate to be? It goes without saying that the desired attainments should 
not be restricted to textbook learning. 


THE DEMOCRATICALLY ADMINISTERED UNIVERSITY 


The second important word in the title of this paper is democracy. 
What is meant by democracy in university administration? Just how 
much democracy is desirable? Or rather, the application of what prin- 
ciples and methods of democracy in institutional organization and ad- 
ministration is likely to bring about the optimum results? Just how 
much and what kind of faculty participation in administrative proc- 
esses is desirable from the standpoint of results wanted? What is the 
appropriate balance between pure democracy and representative de- 
mocracy? Which is preferable when applied to the academic com- 
munity? Or, is the optimum form of democracy for universities some- 
where between these two concepts? Are there conflicts between the 
principles of efficiency and the principles of democracy? If so, is there 
a ‘‘golden mean’”’ between the two? 

All of these are questions which are being asked by most college 
and university administrators and by most college faculties throughout 
the country. Even where there is common agreement about the mean- 
ing, philosophy, and over-all methods of democracy, there are frequent 
disagreements about its practice. One often hears the accusation that 
although the principal administrative officers believe in a democratic 
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administration, they cannot or at least they do not put into practice 
even the basic principles of democracy. At the same time, members 
of the faculty, and notably administrators of separate organizational 
units of the institution, will agree whole-heartedly with what appears 
to be a sound principle—whether related to the amount of democracy 
in the institution or to other institutional policies or procedures— 
except upon application of that principle to their own particular units. 
Then comes the resistance. ‘Democracy is a good principle, but please 
Jet us administer our units as we see fit.” “After all, one exception will 
not alter the rule.’’ “Co-ordination is highly essential for the institu- 
tion as a whole, but we'll do our own co-ordinating—and voluntarily 
too.” I am sure you know the type of person to whom I refer, and I 
presume that every campus has some of that type. For these reasons, 
genuine democracy on the campus is not easily achieved. However, a 
very high degree of it can be achieved. 

First of all, democracy is more than a set of governmental processes. 
It is a philosophy of human relations, applicable not only in gov- 
ernmental or administrative processes, but also in all associations of 
men and of groups, one with another. It is based on the principle of 
equal rights and freedoms, and on the inherent worth and dignity of 
the individual, his personal integrity, and his self-respect. Democracy 
requires of its adherents not only the protection of their own rights 
and freedoms, but equally a respect for the similar rights and freedoms 
of others. 

Genuine democracy requires a high degree of mutuality, of mutual 
confidence and trust between and among faculty and administrative 
personnel. It is based on a truly co-operative spirit, on a sense of 
sharing in significant decisions, in the formulation of policy, and in 
the carrying out of decisions and policies when determined after group 
consideration. If, in advance of important decisions, the wit and 
wisdom of many minds are pooled, it is almost certain that some mis- 
takes will be avoided, mistakes which would not have been avoided by 
the autocratic administrator. More important, however, than the avoid- 
ance of mistakes is the effect upon the esprit de corps or the morale 
and harmony of the group. It does not take a psychologist to tell us 
that these factors are directly related to individual and institutional 
productivity and effectiveness. 

Some members of the faculty insist upon pure democracy. Others 
prefer a system of representation. If pure democracy means all gov- 
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ernment by all the people, that is, if all matters of importance are to 
be referred to the vote of the faculty, just for the sake of democracy, 
then in my opinion it is inefficient and unworkable. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, in his book on True and False Democracy,” has declared that 
“it is a false, spurious, and misleading democracy that would destroy 
efficiency in working out the people’s policies by insisting that al] 
the people should join in working them out.’ While there is not 
complete agreement on this point, it appears that there is at least 
common agreement. 

This points to the desirability of a system of student and faculty 
representation on institutional committees, such representation to be 
selected directly or indirectly (preferably indirectly) by the groups 
they represent. These committees should share responsibilities with 
the principal administrative officers in determining major administra- 
tive decisions and policy. But what is the nature of this sharing 
process? Probably it will vary from institution to institution, depend- 
ing in no small degree on established patterns and dominant person- 
alities. However, if the basic principles of administration presented 
later in this paper are sound, and if the above concept of democracy is 
a correct one, involving a genuine sense of mutuality and shared 
activity between the principal administrative officers and selected rep- 
resentatives of students and faculty, and a similar sense of mutuality 
and sharing between the governing board and the president, then the 
respective participating roles of students, faculty, administration, and 
governing board become somewhat clear. There are variations in these 
respective roles, from institution to institution, and from time to time 
within the same institution, but a general pattern should be pre- 
dominant. 

The governing board has the final responsibility in establishing 
institutional policies, but in establishing these policies the board should 
rely heavily on the advice and counsel of the president, who in turn 
should rely heavily on the best advice he can obtain from the best 
sources in his university community: namely, representatives of the 
faculty and students. In addition to control of policy, most governing 
boards have the final authority over such matters as financial contracts, 
faculty and staff appointments, salary determinations, the budget, and 
financial controls in general. This is as it should be, but in all such 


? Butler, Nicholas Murray, True and False Democracy, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1940. 111 pp. 
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matters the governing board and the president should work very 
closely. When policies are formulated and financial decisions made, 
then the responsibility becomes an administrative one and it is dele- 
gated to the president. The wise governing board will not become 
involved in administrative matters. The president, with the assistance 
of his principal administrative officers, is then responsible for ad- 
ministering the policies which have been adopted by the governing 
board; for making administrative decisions within the legal, financial, 
and policy limitations of the institution; for advising the governing 
board on policy matters needing consideration or reconsideration. This 
includes an obligation to inform the governing board of student and 
faculty opinion on important issues, especially if the opinions of either 
of these groups should differ from his own. 

On matters of educational policy, such as the curriculum, gradua- 
tion requirements, scholarship standards, the awarding of degrees, and 
the like, the faculty should have legislative powers, subject only to 
the veto of the governing board. On the other hand, with respect to 
problems of organization and administration, personnel policies, 
faculty and student services, departmental and institutional budgets, 
expansion, public relations, business management, and all similar 
matters, student-faculty committees should serve the principal ad- 
ministrative officers in an advisory capacity. Institutional committees 
should not perform administrative functions except in the most 
extraordinary circumstances. 

Please note that I have referred to the role of the students on insti- 
tutional advisory committees. In my opinion, the student role is 
extremely important. The college or university community is made up 
of students, faculty, and administration, and in most cases representa- 
tives of each of these groups should participate in the advisory func- 
tions of institutional committees. If you have not yet used students on 
your more important advisory committees, you will be pleased and 
amazed by the fine contribution which they can make. Furthermore, 
the use of students on faculty and institutional advisory committees 
helps reciprocally to solve many of the problems which arise from 
autonomous or at least semi-autonomous systems of student self- 
government. When students are asked to serve on faculty committees, 
then in the spirit of mutuality they request representatives of the 
faculty and administration to serve on their committees, with the con- 
sequent result that in all matters of major importance there is de- 
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veloped a genuine sense of partnership between and among the three 
constituent groups of the college or university community. For these 
reasons, do not forget the students. 

I have attempted to point out what seem to me to be the mote 
important earmarks of a democratic university administration, that is, 
one based upon the concept of representative democracy. But, is 
democratic administration efficient? As Bernard Iddings Bell has said, 
‘Democratic education must be not only democratic but also educa- 
tion.”” Likewise, democratic administration must be not only demo- 
cratic, but also administration. Administration worthy of the name 


must be reasonably efficient. 


COMPATIBILITY OF DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY 


As a preliminary to the preparation of this paper, I asked several 
of my colleagues on my own campus if in their opinion there were any 
inherent conflict between the methods and principles of democracy 
and the methods and principles of efficiency, as applied of course to 
the processes of university administration. The answers were not “yes” 
or “no” answers, but most of them indicated, at least by implication, 
that there was some conflict. These colleagues of mine, whom I respect 
very much, pointed out that “there is a need for a fine balance between 
the two,” that “neither democratic procedures nor efficiency should 
be carried too far, one at the expense of the other,” and that “in 
educational institutions, we do not want efficiency, per se; therefore 
we should sacrifice on efficiency in order to achieve more democracy.” 

While I always think twice before differing with my respected 
colleagues, even though the administrator occasionally has the demo- 
cratic right to his own opinion (this is administrative freedom, not 
academic freedom, although some members of the faculty may call it 
“administrative prerogative’), I nevertheless do not see any basic 
conflict or incompatibility whatever between the means of attaining 
these two very important institutional objectives, namely, democracy 
and efficiency. 

In the first place, I submit that an institution of higher learning— 
in America—cannot fulfill its responsibility in furthering the purposes 
of our democratic form of government and of our democratic culture 
without teaching this form of government to our students both by 
precept and by example. If our responsibility in this regard is to be 

fulfilled, we must make our respective campuses living laboratories of 
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democracy. We must create and maintain a university community— 
of students, faculty, and administrators—which is so organized and 
so administered that it exemplifies in its day-to-day activities the ideals, 
values, and relationships which we cherish, It is not enough to learn 
about democracy by reading abstract definitions in a textbook, or by 
listening to professors explain the theories behind it; it is essential, 
also, that students /earn democracy through daily participation in 
democratic processes. 

Consequently, it is my opinion that we shall not attain our avowed 
purposes until our respective campuses become dynamic living ex- 
amples of democracy at work. If, then, to be efficient a process must 
attain the purposes for which it exists, I submit that the undemocratic, 
authoritative, autocratic administration of a college or university 
community cannot possibly be efficient. 

This is not to say, a priori, that all democratic administrations are 
efficient. They will, of course, vary in degees of efficiency depending 
upon the soundness of the principles and practices followed, but I 
wish to reiterate that, in my opinion, there is not only no inherent 
incompatibility between democracy on a university campus and the 
attainment of efficiency on that campus, but that an undemocratic 
administration is inherently inefficient. The most efficient institution 
is not the one which ‘“‘gets things done’”’ in the least amount of time 
and with the least expenditure of energy, but rather the one which 
“gets the right things done” in the least amount of time and with 
the least expenditure of energy. The democratic institution is much 
more likely to get the right thing done, even though the processes may 
at times appear slow and cumbersome; hence, the democratic institu- 
tion is more efficient. 

In a democratically administered institution, the following by- 
products contribute to its efficiency: 


1, The sharing of responsibilities by faculty, administration, and stu- 
dents helps to break down the artificial but nevertheless important aca- 
demic, departmental, and personal barriers which tend to develop in 
almost all college and university organizations. Such a working relation- 
ship helps greatly in creating mutual understandings which obviously are 
advantageous to all. 

2. Democracy encourages both intellectual and emotional growth. 
Human beings (faculty members included) thrive intellectually and 
emotionally in proportion to the degree of self-respect which they can 
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maintain. Self-respect cannot be maintained by the victims of an auto- 
cratic administration. 

3. Democracy contributes toward the practice and acceptance of the 
experimental method—the method of both democracy and science. True 
democracy attains its goals through continuous adaptations to a multitude 
of forces and situations, through trial and error, and through experi- 
mentation. In this manner, as well as many others, democracy furthers 
the objectives of the scientific method and of higher education gen- 


erally. 

4. Democratic methods hold an organization or group together 
through participation in common activities. A sense of order comes 
from sharing responsible work, of a level and quality not likely to be 
attained under authoritarian methods. 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that I am proposing both the 
application of democratic principles and the attainment of a high 
level of institutional efficiency. These goals are not only compatible, 
but they are attainable as well. However, assuming that we have the 
democratic campus on which to work, and assuming that we have de- 
fined our institutional objectives in such a manner as to establish the 
criteria by which efficiency can be measured, then it is possible 
to increase greatly the level of institutional efficiency by the diligent 
application of those principles of organization and administration 
which have proved over a period of years to be fundamentally sound. 
The democratic campus and the determination of institutional objec- 
tives are prerequisite to institutional efficiency, but they alone will not 
guarantee this efficiency. The application of the following principles, 
propositions, or tenets is essential if maximum institutional efficiency 
is to be attained. ; 


BASIC PRINCIPLES, PROPOSITIONS, OR TENETS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


1. Administration is a means to an end, and not an end in itself. 
One of the first and most important responsibilities of an organiza- 
tion or an institution is to determine its ends. Only then can the 
appropriate means be determined. The primary function of the col- 
lege or university administration is to facilitate educational processes, 
i.e., processes which will result in a maximum amount of desirable 
learning on the part of students. It is the purpose of administration to 
make it as easy as possible for each member of the faculty, in his own 
work, to achieve sound educational objectives. 
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2. There should be a clear-cut distinction between the functions 
of policy determination and the functions of administration. This dis-. 
tinction should be clearly understood by all members of the organiza- 
tion, including the policy-making board. This presupposes that the 
governing board is the policy-making body, and that the administra- 
tion of the policies is the responsibility of the president and his prin- 
cipal administrative officers. Ora L. Wildermuth,’ President of the 
Board of Trustees of Indiana University and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Insti- 
tutions, states this principle as follows: 


If a governing board contents itself with the selection of the best 
president available and with him develops and determines the broad 
general principles upon which the institution is to be conducted and 
then leaves the administration and the academic processes to the ad- 
ministrative officers and faculty, it will have done its work well. 


3. At the top administrative level, both the financial and educa- 
tional administration should be under a single administrative control, 
namely, the president. This principle is contrary to that in practice 
in some institutions where the business manager or comptroller reports 
directly to the governing board. 

For effective administration, an organization should have one head 
and only one head. If the president is to be responsible for the over- 
all results achieved, which of course he must be, he must have au- 
thority, commensurate with that responsibility, which includes fiscal 
authority. R. B. Stewart,* Comptroller of Purdue University, states 
it this way: 

. it is inconceivable to me . . . that any board approving the pro- 
gram of a president should then hamstring him by placing a separate 
and independent authority and control over the means to accomplish 
the program. 

... though the business manager, and every other administrator as well, 

may be in every important respect as competent as his superior officer— 

yes, fully competent to be a president—nevertheless let him remember 
that he is not that officer and let him render effective service in the area 
where he should. 


* Wildermuth, Ora L. ‘A University Trustee Views the Academic Profession.” Bul- 
letin of the A.A.U.P., Vol. 35, 2:233-239, Summer, 1949. 

*Stewart, R. B. ““The Office of the Business Manager.” Proceedings of Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. 19, Ch. VII. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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4. There should be a clear-cut distinction between ‘“‘line” and 
“staff” functions throughout the entire institution. Line officers are 
administrative officers in charge of functioning units; they form the 
chain of command from the president of the institution to the grad- 
uate teaching assistant and ultimately to the student. Staff officers are 
not in this chain of command nor are they responsible for adminis- 
trative or operating units. On the other hand, their responsibility 
is to advise and to assist their ‘‘line’’ officer bosses. Staff officers should 
not be expected or allowed to perform “‘line’”’ duties, and “‘line’” off- 
cers should make maximum use of competent ‘‘staff’’ officers. Line 
officers may also use very profitably members of the faculty and fac- 
ulty committees to perform “‘staff’’ duties. 

5. Organizational and administrative relationships should be such 
that they can be charted accurately on an organization chart, following 
generally accepted rules of graphic charting. Even then, most organi- 
zation charts need careful explanation, but if the line organization 
cannot be shown on an organization chart, it should be subjected to 
further scrutiny. As a general principle, the administrative structure 
should be as simple as it is practicable to make it, commensurate with 
the size of the institution and its objectives. 

6. The principle of balance among the various units making up 
the college or university should be a continuing consideration, The 
need for balance is just as great in the liberal arts college, or other 
single schools or colleges, as it is in the larger universities. 

7. Careful consideration should be given to the optimum span of 
effective administrative control. How many principal administrative 
officers or organizational units can one administrator supervise effec- 
tively? The number, of course, will vary somewhat with the relative 
importance and complexity of the administrative units concerned and 
with the personality and ability of the administrator. One good ad- 
ministrator will thrive in a situation which would madden another. 

8. The concept of ‘completed staff work” should be insisted upon 
throughout the entire organization. This principle is applicable not 
only to the functions of staff officers but also to recommendations 
made by one line officer to his superior line officer. 

“Completed staff work” is a relatively new concept in university 
administration. It means that before any recommendation or request 
is made, whether it is made to the president or to any other principal 
administrative officer, or to institutional committees, or to any other 
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appropriate person or group, all of the pertinent information regard- 
ing that recommendation has been given adequate and proper con- 
sideration and all pertinent information accompanies the recom- 
mendation or request. It is my opinion that a consistent application of 
the concept of “‘completed staff work” will contribute as much as any 
other one thing to the achievement of institutional efficiency. 

9, Standards of quality must be established and adhered to rigidly. 
In the selection and appointment of principal administrative officers, 
whether line or staff, over-all competency must be given paramount 
consideration. A good organization can be built only around com- 
petent people. A really competent administrator is worth ten mediocre 


ones. 
10. After the selection of competent administrators, a maximum 


_ amount of responsibility should be delegated to them, such delega- 
tion of responsibility being limited only by the competence of the 


subordinate administrator and the necessity for equalizing work loads. 

11. Wherever responsibility is delegated, a commensurate amount 
of authority must go with it. An administrative officer cannot assume 
genuine responsibility without commensurate authority. Failure to 
observe this principle is one of the most common of administrative 
weaknesses. Malcolm W. Bingway expresses it this way: ‘Authority 
and responsibility are like the bow and arrow, the hammer and the 
anvil, rain and sunshine, man and woman—useless each without the 
other.” 

12. The duties, responsibilities, authorities, and all other metes 
and bounds of all principal administrative positions, such as those of 
deans and department chairmen, should be clearly defined in writing 
and published for the information of all members of the organiza- 
tion. 

13. There should be no such thing as tenure in administrative posi- 
tions, although the personnel policy should clearly encourage con- 
tinuity of competent service. As long as an administrative official, at 
any level, is meeting established standards of competence and quality 
in his work, he should be continued. The personnel policies of the 
institution should be such as to protect administrative officers against 
arbitrary dismissal. 

14, In all aspects of organization and administration, the principle 
of unity and co-ordination, i.e., the “institutional point of view,” is a 
prime essential. On the surface it may appear that diversity is the 
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major characteristic of academic administration. Certainly this diver. 
sity will continue to exist because of the diversity of institutions, ob- 
jectives, staffs, and administrative situations; but behind all this di- 
versity, the principle of co-ordination or of unity must operate, 
W. H. Cowley® calls this the theory of functional administration, 
Whatever it is called, a high degree of co-ordination among all or- 
ganizational units within the institution is absolutely essential. There 
are various methods by which co-ordination can be achieved, but these 
are beyond the scope of this paper. The important point is that it 
must be achieved. 

15. The “personal point of view’ should be applied effectively 
throughout all administrative and organizational processes. By this 
I mean that there is no substitute for courtesy, kindness, and respect 
in human relationships. Administrators must be good listeners and 
they must cultivate endless patience and understanding. They must 
have faith in the motives and integrity of the persons with whom 
they work. They must attempt to put themselves in the other fellow’s 
shoes before giving orders or making decisions. All other principles 
of good organization and administration are of little value if the 
“personnel point of view” does not permeate the administrative or- 
ganization. 

16. Another principle, intangible but important, has to do with 
the extent to which the chief administrator and his principal sub- 
ordinates actually have deep and abiding interest in the fundamental 
purposes of education, and a sense of its function in our democratic 
society. Such an interest, and the influence of this interest, should be 
felt in all administrative processes, actions, and policies. This is an- 
other way of saying that good administration depends upon genuine 
educational statesmanship in its principal administrative officials. 

17. Democratic administration of any organization is consonant 
with those usual freedoms inherent in a true political democracy. In 
the administration of an educational institution, a clear concept of 
these freedoms is essential. This principle must characterize not only 
the policies and the decisions of the administrators of the institution 
but the intellectual efforts of the faculty as well. Wise use of these 
intellectual and democratic freedoms involves great responsibilities on 
the part of all members of the academic community. It must be kept 


> Cowley, W. H. Recent Trends in College Administration. Supplement to the 
Educator's Washington Dispatch, December, 1949. 
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in mind constantly that the participants in a democratic organization 
are weighted as heavily with obligations as with privileges. Adminis- 
trators occasionally find it necessary to remind members of the faculty 
of this important characteristic of democracy. 

18. The principle of promptness in making administrative deci- 
sions and in the publication of administrative policies, once deter- 
mined, is an important one. Promptness is particularly important if 
the matter is one on which a committee or the faculty has shared in 
the analysis and recommendations. If action is called for, usually it 
is doubly effective if taken promptly. It is most demoralizing for the 
members of a committee who have worked long and hard on a set 
of recommendations about a particular matter, if the committee report 
is shelved even though inadvertently or temporarily. The only thing 
worse than this is no action at all, or arbitrary action which disregards 
entirely, or for the most part, the recommendations of the committee 
or the group. 

19. Democratic administration requires the creation of a genuine 
sense of sharing in significant decisions and in seeing the results of 
group thinking put into effect. This point was mentioned in the 
earlier part of this paper, but it is an important principle of democratic 
administration worthy of being re-emphasized here. 

20. In committee deliberations, or in any group where there is a 
sharing of the responsibility for arriving at a final recommendation or 
decision, a member of the group should always feel free to dissent, 
and may oppose the majority until the bitter end. But if in the last 
analysis, he is opposed by the majority of the group, or if another 
policy or decision is adopted, in his allegiance to the democratic prin- 
ciple and to his institution, he is obligated to help make it work, 
to accept it, and not to sabotage or try to sabotage the decision or 
policy. 

21. In carrying out the democratic concept in university adminis- 
tration, the principle of representative democracy, assuming equitable 
and fair representation, is preferable to the principle of pure democ- 
racy. The faculty as a whole should act only on matters of institution- 
wide policy. In most institutions the faculty as a group act upon de- 
tailed curricular offerings. I question the advisability or desirability 
of having the minutiae of curricular planning within specialized fields, 
such as a sequence of studies required in a major field, subjected to the 
vote of a heterogeneous faculty made up of specialists in dozens of 
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unrelated fields. This does not mean that the faculty as ‘a whole 
should not consider the over-all policies to which each department 
should be expected to adhere. 

22. The determination of institutional policies and major admin- 
istrative decisions should be based, to the maximum extent practicable, 
upon the results of valid and reliable institutional research. There 
should be developed the habit of conducting continuously a program 
of institutional research to furnish the guides for major policy de- 
termination and administration. 

23. Continuous evaluation of administrative performance and of 
institutional efficiency in relation to the established goals and objec- 
tives is essential. 

SUMMARY 


Finally, I should like to reiterate that a democratic university ad- 
ministration can be efficient—that democracy and efficiency are not 
only compatible, but to a considerable degree they are also comple- 
mentary. I have given what I consider to be the essential earmarks of 
a democratic university administration. I have stressed the point that 
to be efficient an educational institution must successfully achieve the 
purposes for which it was established, and that these purposes must 
be known and used as the criteria by which institutional efficiency 
should be determined. 

In addition, I have listed twenty-three principles which I consider 
to be sound and practicable guideposts to successful administration. 
If a genuinely democratic atmosphere is created, if democratic prin- 
ciples and policies are followed, if sound institutional objectives are 
determined, and if the more commonly accepted principles of good 
administration enumerated in this paper are followed by the principal 
administrative officers of the institution, then I submit that the 
strength, harmony, and total effectiveness of such an institution would 
be most difficult to excel. 
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The Prediction of Scholastic Success in the 
Graduate College of the State University 
of Iowa* 


DeweEy B. STUIT AND STUART C. PETERSON 


HE FIRST installment of this study of the prediction of scholastic 
5 poe in the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa 
was concerned with the prediction of scholastic success in the college 
as a whole. In a sense it may be more important to predict success 
within particular departments of graduate study. The systematic dif- 
ference in the backgrounds of students from department to depart- 
ment makes prediction within individual departments an essential part 
of any study dealing with the forecasting of success in graduate school. 
This installment is, therefore, largely concerned with the study of 
predicting scholastic success within individual departments. 


PART Ill 
The Departmental Studies 


The purpose of the departmental studies was to investigate the 
validity of undergraduate grades and Graduate Record Examination 
(hereafter spoken of as GRE) scores in the prediction of success 
within individual departments. The basic difference between the 
departmental studies and the general study is that in the former an 
effort was made to duplicate the situation faced by faculty mem- 
bers and administrators as they undertake the tasks of selecting 
applicants for admission and of awarding scholarships, fellowships 
and assistantships. A further aspect of the problem was to compare 
the effectiveness of prediction when only traditional sources of aca- 
demic ability are employed as compared with the GRE, used alone and 
in conjunction with traditional bases. 

The Groups Studied. Departmental studies were made in chemistry, 
mathematics, psychology and English. The students in these depart- 
ments, 144 in number, were included in the 411 comprising the popu- 


*This is the second installment of a study whose first part appeared in COLLEGE 
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lation used in the General Study described in Part I. The four de. 
partments studied were selected on the basis of enrollment; the 
number of students in other departments was too small to warrant 
making individual studies of them. 

The Criteria to Be Predicted. One of the major problems in edu- 
cational personnel research is to find adequate criteria for the evalu- 
tion of scholastic success. The most widely used criterion is the grade 
point average—the criterion employed in the General Study described 
in Part I. In planning the departmental studies, it was felt that evalua- 
tions not based entirely on grades in courses should be sought. Careful 
consideration led to the conclusion that each student should be evalu- 
ated not only in terms of course grades but also in terms of research 
or creative ability and probable success in teaching. The first “rating 
criterion” was suggested by Crawford’s work at Yale and the second 
by the fact that a large majority of the students at Iowa are interested 
in following teaching as a career. 

A rating scale was prepared for each criterion and points on the 
scales were defined as follows: 


Research or Creative Ability 
. Little, if any, research or creative ability. 

. Probable ability to complete a Master’s thesis but no more. 

Capable of completing a Ph.D, dissertation under careful supervision. 
Capable of completing satisfactorily a Ph.D. dissertation. 

. Promise of becoming an outstanding research worker; creative, 
talented. 


RW 


Probable Success in Teaching 

1. Little, if any, indication of teaching ability; should be definitely dis- 
couraged. 

2. Indications of fair teaching ability. 

3. Indications of teaching ability are average or above. 

4, Should definitely be encouraged to enter teaching; will probably be 


a good teacher. 
5. Indications of outstanding teaching ability; gives promise of ranking 


among the best. 


For each student included in the departmental studies, five cards 
bearing the rating scales for the two criteria were prepared together 
with a set of detailed instructions concerning the rating process. These 
materials were supplied to the heads of departments who were te- 
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uested to select as raters from two to five members of their respec- 
tive departments who were familiar with the work of the students. 

The ratings were made at a time when the students were either still 
in school or had completed their work so recently that the raters were 
still able to make accurate ratings of their scholastic performance. No 
cases were included in the final results for whom less than two ratings 
were obtained; in the majority of cases three or more ratings were 
available. Each rating was given a numerical value as shown above 
(1, 2, 3, 4. or 5) and the mean of the ratings assigned each student 
was taken to be a “faculty consensus of opinion” as to the student’s 
quality as a research worker or teacher. 

When the ratings in research ability and teaching promise were 
compared, it was found that a high degree of correlation existed be- 
tween them (average r = .80). In general, if a student was ranked 
high in one ability, he was rated high in the other and if he was re- 
gatded as being weak in one, he was also rated weak in the other. 
If teaching success is determined largely by mastery of subject matter, 
then one would predict high correlation between the ratings; on the 
other hand, if personality factors, uncorrelated with subject matter 
proficiency, are important in teaching, one might have predicted a 
somewhat lower correlation. Regardless of the underlying reason for 
the high correlation it was obvious that no useful purpose would be 
served by correlating all predictive indices with both criteria. For 
this reason it was decided to eliminate one of the ratings, namely, 
Probable Success in Teaching and to retain as a criterion only the 
ratings in Research or Creative Ability. This criterion was then used, 
in addition to course grades, for the purpose of evaluating the success 
of students in each of the departments. 

Plan of the Departmental Prediction Studies. Two approaches were 
used in predicting the success of students within individual depart- 
ments—the one entirely statistical and the other calling for subjective 
ratings which were then correlated with criterion measures. It is fre- 
quently stated that a subjective evaluation of a transcript or test pro- 
file should provide a better prediction of scholastic success than the 
arithmetical average of grade points earned or scores made in tests. 
In the latter case it is often argued that the unique characteristics of a 
test profile are completely hidden in an arithmetical average. While 
the present study was not designed to provide a complete answer 
to this question, it was set up to compare the relative effectiveness of 
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prediction of graduate success by sirictly statistical methods on the one 
hand and subjective judgments on the other. Of course, even in the 
latter case the relationship between the subjective ratings and the 
criteria was measured by statistical means, i.e., the coefficient of cor. 
relation. 

Plan of the Subjective-Rating Prediction Studies. Predictions within 
individual departments were made from information contained in un- 
dergraduate transcripts and GRE profiles from which all identifica. 
tion marks had been removed. The latter step was made necess 
by the fact that the predictions were made after the students had been 
in the graduate college for some time. The data on the transcripts 
were obtained from the Registrar's Office and the graduate college 
official records and typed on a standardized form called the “Grad- 
uate Student Data Sheet’ (for the sake of brevity these Sheets will 
be referred to frequently as transcripts). The original sheets were 
carefully edited and transcribed on fresh sheets. The editing con- 
sisted of the following operations: 

(1) The records were made completely anonymous by substituting 

a number for the name, a Roman numeral for the college, and 
by eliminating all other clues which might identify the stu- 
dent; 

(2) Systematic changes were made in course listings to facilitate 
the work of rating the cases, that is, related courses were 
grouped together, separate semester grades for year courses 
were combined into one entry, grades and hours were con- 
verted into the University of Iowa system so as to make them 
as nearly equivalent as possible and all credits for non- 
academic activities were eliminated from the records; semester 
hours and GPA’s for both ‘‘Total” and ‘‘Major’’ were com- 

uted and recorded on the data sheets. 

As in Part I, the type of college in which the student did his under- 
graduate work was defined as follows: Type I, institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Universities; Type II, in- 
stitutions on the “‘approved”’ list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities; Type III, colleges not on the “‘approved”’ list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities but approved by one of the regional 
accrediting associations; Type IV, colleges not on the approved list 
of any of the above accrediting associations. Where a student attended 
more than one college this fact was shown by a series of Roman 
numerals indicating the order in which the institutions were attended. 
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Anonymous copies of the GRE profiles, carrying the numerical 
scores for each of the profile tests and the Advanced Test as well as 
a drawn profile for the student’s scores and the profile norm for his 
department were made for each student. These anonymous profiles 
were exact copies of the profile sheets supplied to the student and the 
Graduate Dean’s office by the GRE office shortly after the student had 
taken the GRE tests. 

The Prediction Ratings. Three faculty members, selected by the 
heads of each of the four departments co-operating, made the pre- 
diction ratings from the evidence on the data sheets and GRE pro- 
files. Each rater was supplied with a complete set of materials in- 
cluding detailed directions to guide him in making his predictions, 
using as his criterion Research or Creative Ability described above. 
The ratings were made first on the basis of information listed on the 
data sheets, then from information on the profiles, and finally from 
the information supplied by the transcripts and profiles considered 
together. The category to which a rater assigned a student was given 
a weight ranging from 1 to 5. The three ratings for each student were 
averaged in order to obtain the mean prediction rating used in the 
correlation studies. 

The same materials used by the faculty members were furnished 
to three graduate students in psychology. These judges rated every 
case in all four departments in order to determine whether relatively 
inexperienced persons could predict the criteria of success from these 
records, and if so, how their predictions would compare with those 
made by the more experienced members of the faculty. 

Correlation Studies. In addition to the predictions made by faculty 
members and graduate students correlation studies were made of the 
relationship between the various predictive indices and the two cri- 
teria, graduate grade point average (G) and research ratings (R). 
The predictive indices are as follows: 

(1) Undergraduate average or General GPA 

(2) Average in major or Major GPA 

(3) GRE average score (based on all 8 profile scores) 

(4) GRE Advanced Examination 

(5) GRE Mathematics 

(6) GRE Verbal 
(7) The appropriate departmental profile test, e.g., chemistry for 

chemistry department. 
Results of the Subjective-Rating Prediction Ratings. After the stu- 
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dents had been rated as to graduate promise on a scale ranging from 
1 to 5 each of the sets of ratings was correlated with the two criteria 
namely, grade point averages (GPA) and the faculty evaluation jp 
terms of research or creative ability (R). The coefficients of correla. 


TABLE XI 


CORRELATION OF PREDICTION RATINGS WITH CRITERION 
VARIABLES IN FOUR DEPARTMENTS 


Combined 
Transcript Profile Transcript. 
Ratings Ratings Profile 
Ratings 
(Chemistry Department) 
N= 41 
ee: For Ratings by Faculty Members: 
Graduate GPA (G) 15 55 
Research Rating (R) 65 60 
. For Ratings by Graduate Students: 
Graduate GPA (G) .67 
Research Rating (R) 52 47 66 
(English Department) 
N=34 
For Ratings by Faculty Members: 
Graduate GPA (G) 38 
Research Rating (R) .28 45 44 
For Ratings by Graduate Students: 
Graduate GPA (G) 35 -59 
Research Rating (R) 44 45 
(Mathematics Department) 
N=23 
For Ratings by Faculty Members: 
Graduate GPA (G) . 54 
Research Rating (R) 54 68 
For Ratings by Graduate Students: 
Graduate GPA (G) 63 
Research Rating (R) 45 65 
(Psychology Department) 
N= 46 
For Ratings by Faculty Members: 
Graduate GPA (G) .69 53 .69 
Research Rating (R) 74 46 
For Ratings by Graduate Students: 
Graduate GPA (G) 57 74 
Research Rating (R) 65 . 46 .69 


tion showing the relationship between the three prediction ratings 
and the two criteria for each of the four departments are presented 


in Table XI. 
In the chemistry department the best faculty prediction of GPA was 
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made from the transcript. The prediction made from the combination 
of the transcript and GRE profile is of approximately the same order. 
The graduate students, when working with a single index, also made 
the best prediction from the transcript but the addition of the profile 
resulted in a slight improvement in the coefficient of correlation. For 
both graduate students and faculty members the correlations between 

redictions and GPA were better than between predictions and re- 
search evaluation ratings. 

In the English department the GRE profile was the best predictor 
of success in graduate studies. Indeed, the combination of the tran- 
script and profile resulted in a lower correlation in every case except 
one. For this population of English department students it would 
have been better to ignore the undergraduate transcript and to rely 
entirely on the GRE for evidence concerning promise for graduate 
work. 

For the prediction of success in mathematics the combination of 
transcript and profile was the best index. If either the transcript or 
the profile had been used alone, the efficiency of prediction would 
have been approximately the same. The results in this department 
correspond to what may generally be expected to happen when two 
correlated but somewhat different indices are used in the prediction 
of success. The undergraduate grade point average alone should give 
a fair estimate of probable scholastic success, but when combined with 
the objective type of data provided by the GRE, one would expect 
prediction to be somewhat improved. 

Prediction of success in psychology was done better from the 
transcript than the GRE profile and the combination of the two types 
of data produced very little change in the correlation. This may be 
due to the fact that the GRE profile for psychology students has no 
pronounced “‘peaks’’ or “depressions” as is the case in the other three 
departments and consequently does not provide the rater with much 
additional information. The fact that English, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matics tests are included in the eight profile tests may make the 
profile more useful for prediction in these departments. 

As stated earlier, the question arises as to whether it would not be 
better to combine the predictions made from the transcripts and 
profiles statistically by the multiple correlation technique than to 
have the raters make a prediction as they view the two types of data 
together. To answer this question multiple correlations were com- 
puted for the faculty ratings, showing the relationship between tran- 
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script and profile predictions and each of the two criteria. The results 
are presented in Table XII. In general, the multiple correlation co. 
efficients are a little larger than the corresponding zero order coefh- 
cients presented in Table XI, showing the relationship between fac. 
ulty combined transcript-profile ratings and the two criteria. How- 
ever, since multiple correlation involves considerable labor, it would 
appear advisable in a practical situation to rely simply on the judg. 
ment of the rater in making the best possible prediction from the 
subjective combination of the transcript and profile. Of course, if the 
regression equations needed in prediction are already available, very 
little extra work is required in making the predictions. In such a case 
the small additional labor involved may make statistical prediction 
preferable. 
TABLE XII 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE COMBINATION OF TRANSCRIPT AND PROFILE PRE- 
DICTIONS (FACULTY) AND THE TWO CRITERIA, GPA AND R 


Department 
Chemistry (GPA) [e) 
Chemistry (R) 68 
English (GPA) .60 
English (R) 45 
Mathematics (GPA) 63 
Mathematics (R) 
Psychology (GPA) 15 
Psychology (R) 76 


The most outstanding fact about the experimental prediction ratings 
made in the four departments is the high degree of relationship be- 
tween certain of the predictive indices and graduate success. Correla- 
tions of .65 and above are considered high for prediction on the un- 
dergraduate level where the range of talent is far less restricted than 
on the graduate level. It is evident that if used effectively the tran- 
script and GRE scores should make possible the selection of capable 
graduate students and the awarding of fellowships and scholarships 
to worthy candidates. 

A second significant fact brought out by these studies is that pre- 
dictions can be made almost as well by trained graduate students as 
by the faculty members attached to individual departments. Evidently 
the facts presented in the transcripts and profiles are of such a degree 
of objectivity that they can be interpreted without specialized knowl- 
edge of the department in which the student plans to concentrate. 
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From a practical standpoint this may mean that applicants for admis- 
sion, scholarships or fellowships can well be screened first by ad- 
ministrative or qualified clerical personnel and only the most likely 
candidates passed on to faculty committees for final review and recom- 
mendations for appointment. 

Results of the Correlation Studies. In the preceding section data 
were presented to show the relationship between predictions made by 
faculty members and graduate students from transcripts and GRE 

rofiles and the two criterion variables, Graduate GPA (G) and 
Research Rating (R). In this section correlation coefficients are pre- 
sented to show the relationship between measures derived from the 
undergraduate record and Graduate Record Examination and the same 
two criterion variables. The main difference between the two sections 
is that in the preceding section the predictive measures were subjec- 
tive appraisals of the undergraduate transcript and the GRE profile 
whereas in this section undergraduate grade point averages and GRE 
test scores constitute the predictive indices. The zero order correla- 
tions for the four departments are given in Table XIII. 

Comparison of Tables XI and XIII reveals several significant facts 
about the two techniques of prediction. Both tables show that, in 
general, the correlations between predictive indices and Graduate GPA 
are higher than between these indices and the Research Rating. The 
two tables also agree in that the correlations between General GPA 
(corresponding to the Transcript Rating) and the criteria are larger 
than those between GRE average (corresponding to Profile Rating) 
and the two criteria. The exception in both tables is the English De- 
partment. 

When comparable correlation coefficients are compared, it can be 
seen that, in general, prediction ratings correlate somewhat better with 
the criteria than the undergraduate average and the test scores de- 
rived from the GRE. In every department except mathematics the 
faculty prediction rating made from the undergraduate transcript 
correlates better with graduate GPA than the General GPA. The 
same is true of faculty profile ratings when compared with the GRE 
average. Evidently the subjective appraisal of the transcript and the 
pattern of scores in the GRE profiles results in a somewhat better 
prediction than can be made from the arithmetical average of under- 
graduate grade points earned or scores in the eight tests of the GRE 
profile. 

There are several predictive indices in Table XIII for which no 
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TABLE XIll 


ZERO ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING RELATION. 
SHIP BETWEEN CRITERION VARIABLES AND PREDICTIVE 
VARIABLES (DEPARTMENTAL STUDIES) 


Criterion Variables 
Predictive Variables Graduate GPA (G) Research Rating (R) 


(Chemistry Study) 
General GPA (X:) 
Major GPA 

GRE Average (Xs) 
GRE Advanced (X,) 
GRE Mathematics (X;) 
GRE Verbal 

GRE Chemistry (X7) 


(English Study) 
General GPA (X;) 
Major GPA (X2) 

GRE Average (Xs) 
GRE Advanced (X,). 
GRE Mathematics (X;) 
GRE Verbal (Xs) 
GRE Literature (Xz) 


(Mathematics Study) 
General GPA (X:) 
Major GPA (X2) 

GRE Average 
GRE Advanced (X,) 
GRE Mathematics (Xs) 
GRE Verbal (Xs) 


(Psychology Study) 
General GPA (X:) 
Major GPA (Xe) 

GRE Average (Xs) 
GRE Advanced (X,) 
GRE Mathematics (X;) 
GRE Verbal 


comparable indices can be found in Table XI. These include the fol- 
lowing: Major GPA (undergraduate), GRE Advanced Examination, 
GRE Mathematics, GRE Verbal, GRE Literature, and GRE Chem- 
istry. The last four measures are tests taken from the eight profile 
tests which make up the Graduate Record Examination. The GRE 
Advanced Examination stands out as the best of these predictive 
measures. Of the correlations with Graduate GPA, the highest, in 
general, are those of the Advanced Examination except in chemistry 
where the undergraduate Major GPA and General GPA are some- 
what superior, in English where the Literature Test gives the best 
correlation and in mathematics where the profile test in mathematics 
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TABLE XIV 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* SHOWING RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF PREDICTIVE INDICES 
AND THE TWO CRITERIA OF SUCCESS, GRADUATE 
GPA (G) AND RESEARCH RATING (R) 


Department 
Correlations with (G) Correlations with (R) 
G.14 R.14 
G.256 .80 R.147 
G.1234567 81 R.1234567 


English Department 
N=34 
G.58 - 66 
G.358 .68 
G.1234568 78 


Mathematics Department 
N=23 
G.26 R.14 
G.124 ‘ R.234 
G.123456 R.123456 


Psychology Department 
N= 46 
G.14 78 R.14 
G.145 .80 R.145 
G.123456 82 R.123456 


Meaning of Symbols 
G =Graduate GPA R =Research Rating 
X:=General GPA X;=GRE Mathematics 
X2= Major GPA Xs=GRE Verbal 
X;=GRE Average X;=GRE Chemistry 
X,=GRE Advanced X3=GRE Literature 


* In order to save space only one combination of two by snyii indices, one of three and 


one of more than three predictive indices are presented for each department. In each in- 
stance, the multiple correlation presented is the highest or one tied for highest. The mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients including all combinations of variables can be found in Petersen, 


Op. cit. pages, 35-44. 


is of about equal magnitude. The fact that the Advanced Examination 
can be given in one hour and forty-five minutes makes it an especially 
attractive predictive instrument. 

Multiple Correlations. The correlations presented in Table XIII 
show the relationship between single predictive indices and criterion 
measures. It seems likely that certain optimum combinations of these 
variables would produce better results than can be obtained by the use 
of single variables. For this reason multiple correlation coefficients, 
showing the relationship between all combinations of predictive vari- 
ables and graduate GPA were computed. In order to save space only 
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certain ones of all the multiple correlation coefficients computed are 
presented in Table XIV. The values for the multiple correlation co. 
efficients tend to run somewhat higher for all the Departmental 
Studies than for the General Study. They are relatively high for all 
departments except English, and in all departments they yield satis. 
factorily large increments over the values for single predictive vari- 
ables. In every case, however, it was found that using more than two 
or three predictive variables produced such small increments in the 
predictive value that it is doubtful if .ie use of more than three would 
ever be justified. 


Summary 


The multiple correlations presented in Table XIV show that vari- 
ous combinations of the predictive variables used in the departmental 
studies, notably the General GPA and GRE Advanced Examination, 
show relationships which are as high or higher than most of those 
reported on the undergraduate level. With fallible measuring instru- 
ments and fallible criteria it would hardly seem possible to improve 
upon the correlations found. However, before coming to the con- 
clusion that the problems of prediction on the graduate level have all 
been solved, it would be well to remember that the departmental 
studies reported here are based upon small numbers of cases. While 
the correlations are statistically significant, it should not be forgotten 
that being based on small samples they are subject to considerable 
fluctuation. It would have been highly desirable to have at least 100 
cases in each department but several years of waiting would be te- 
quired to obtain such large numbers of cases within individual de- 
partments. 

It should also be remembered that if predictions were made from 
these data (by use of the multiple regression equation) for new 
classes, the correlations between predicted performance and actual 
performance would not be as high as the multiple correlations te- 
ported in this study. This is so because in computing multiple correla- 
tions an optimum combination of predictive variables is achieved. 
It is unlikely that this optimum combination would work quite as 
well with a future class of students and, consequently, lower correla- 
tions would be expected. 

Results of the studies of the effectiveness of prediction from sub- 
jective ratings and statistics derived from transcripts and GRE scores 
show, in general, that the best prediction ratings are made from the 
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transcript and GRE profile combined. Furthermore, the “‘combina- 
tion” of transcript and profile as a prediction team can be made about 
as well by the rater as by use of the multiple correlation technique. 

When combinations of scores derived from transcripts and the 
GRE were correlated with GPA and Research Ratings by the multiple 
correlation technique, it was found that the highest correlation co- 
efficients reported anywhere in these studies were obtained, being as 
high or higher than those usually found on the undergraduate level. 
But while the correlations are higher than those obtained from sub- 
jective prediction ratings, it should be pointed out that the latter are 
far more economical of time and effort. From a practical point of 
view the predictions made from the combination of transcripts and 
GRE scores seem to represent the most workable approach to prob- 
lems of prognosis on the graduate level. 


PART IV 
Discussion of Results 


In the preceding two sections extensive data have been presented 
on the prediction of scholastic success in the graduate college as a 
whole and in selected departments of the State University of Iowa. 
Both the presentation of the data and their analysis are somewhat 
technical. The question now arises whether the results can be of any 
value in practical matters concerned with selection and admission of 
students, the awarding of scholarships, fellowships and assistantships, 
teaching, and the guidance of students on the graduate level. In this 
last part an attempt will be made to formulate an answer to this 
question. 

With regard to the admission and selection of students it seems 
justifiable to say that the undergraduate transcript and the Graduate 
Record Examination provide a powerful selection device. The correla- 
tions obtained with this combination of predictive indices are as high 
as those typically found on the undergraduate level. Graduate colleges 
which have in effect selective admission requirements should experi- 
ence no difficulty in obtaining a student body of high quality by using 
these selection devices, provided the number of applicants appreciably 
exceeds the number to be admitted. Naturally, the greater the number 
of applicants the better the selection will be. However, since the grad- 
uate colleges are reluctant to turn away any highly promising candi- 
dates, it is important not only that selection techniques bar the failing 
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students but also that all those with real promise be admitted. By ex. 
perimenting with the Graduate Record Examination and the under. 
graduate transcript as a selection battery, each graduate college should 
be able to establish critical or cutting scores which will screen out the 
weak candidates and select for admission those who have the necessary 
ability to be successful. 

The Graduate Record Examination appears to possess especially 
meritorious qualities as a selection technique in that it provides a 
uniform measuring device for the evaluation of a graduate school 
applicant's qualifications. In the second part of this study it was 
pointed out that some graduate students of high quality are graduated 
by colleges which are not on the approved list of any accrediting asso- 
ciation. It was also pointed out that the undergraduate transcripts of 
these applicants may be difficult to interpret because the proper basis 
of comparison is lacking. Since the Graduate Record Examination 
alone provides an index of success on the graduate level which is 
comparable to the transcript, it would seem that the profile and Ad- 
vanced Examination scores would provide a potentially useful device 
for selecting certain graduate students who otherwise would be denied 
admission. This is not to say that the Graduate Record Examination 
should replace accrediting agencies, but it does suggest that this Ex- 
amination can prove very useful in the evaluation of individual appli- 
cants. Even in the case of students who come from accredited colleges 
the Examination provides important supplementary information. As 
shown in the Iowa studies, the transcript constitutes an efficient pre- 
dictive index, but by using the transcript and profile together, an even 
better prediction can be made. 

The awarding of scholarships, fellowships and assistantships to the 
most worthy applicants is an annual problem for every graduate fac- 
ulty. The undergraduate transcript, letters of recommendation and 
application forms constitute the bases upon which selections are 
usually made. In a few instances, personal interviews are employed or 
a student’s major professor may personally recommend the candidate. 
All of these sources of information are known to possess merit, but as 
in the problem of selection and admission of students, there is no one 
uniform basis for the evaluation of candidates. A student may have 
an excellent undergraduate record and glowing recommendations and 
yet have only mediocre qualifications when judged by graduate student 
standards. If a GRE profile is available for such a student, the task of 
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the committee making the appointments becomes much easier. And, 
on the other hand, an applicant may have only a good undergraduate 
record and letters of recommendation written by persons less given 
to the use of superlatives. Such a student would ordinarily suffer a 
handicap in comparison with other students unless data like those 
provided by the Graduate Record Examination are available. Since 
the number of students to be selected for appointments is relatively 
small, it should be possible to establish such a high critical score level 
that almost no mistakes in selection should be made insofar as ability 
is concerned. Again, this does not mean that the GRE should replace 
transcripts, letters of recommendation or personal interviews. Indeed, 
the writers are of the opinion that far too little attention has been 
given in the past to the personal qualities to be desired in graduate 
students and that more use should be made of personal interviews 
and unbiased letters of recommendation—letters which really con- 
stitute appraisals of significant personal traits. The unique contribu- 
tion of the GRE is that it gives an objective, unbiased measure of one 
important factor, namely, the student’s acquired knowledge in the 
liberal arts subjects and in the subject which is his specialty. This 
knowledge, as reflected in the transcript and GRE profile, constitutes 
the best indication of his aptitude for graduate work. 

It is a basic principle of teaching that material should be presented 
at the learner’s level of understanding. Since graduate students have 
such a wide variety of backgrounds, it is necessary to make some ap- 
praisal of where each student stands before instruction is begun. To 
date, the only source of information has been the record of courses on 
the college transcript. Interested faculty members may consult this 
record if they wish to know something about the background of their 
students and the completeness of their undergraduate preparation, but 
not all take the trouble to do so. 

The chief difficulty with the transcript as a source of information 
is that it lists only the course credits accumulated by the student and 
the grades earned as determined by individual institutional standards. 
It is a well known fact that the number and variety of courses taken 
and grades earned may reveal little about the proficiency of the student 
and fail to indicate at what level instruction should be pitched. For 
this reason, a combination of the transcript and a well standardized 
examination like the GRE appears most promising. Instructors who 
are interested in having an accurate picture of the undergraduate 
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achievements of their students can get valuable information from the 
GRE and the undergraduate transcript if the latter is drawn up in q 
form which can be properly interpreted. 

The Advanced Examination of the GRE possesses special merit as 
a device for evaluating the quality of undergraduate preparation, 
Where the examination has been constructed to provide scores ip 
subtests covering the basic areas of undergraduate instruction, at least 
a partial answer is provided to the question as to which graduate 
course should be undertaken. Not all of the present Advanced Exam. 
inations are suitable for this purpose but there is no reason why such 
examinations could not be built if there is a need for them. This use 
of the Examination would help in preventing needless overlapping 
with undergraduate work on the one hand and the omission of 
basically important subject-matter on the other. With the student en- 
rolled for courses which he needs and teaching pitched at his level of 
understanding, the result should be a decided improvement in grad- 
uate instruction. 

Perhaps the greatest usefulness of studies such as those reported 
here will be found in the area of student guidance. Countless studies 
have been made of prediction of undergraduate scholastic success 
from high school records and test scores. The number of studies de- 
signed to predict success on the graduate level is relatively small. Asa 
result, counselors have been handicapped in their efforts to assist in- 
dividuals in the formulation of educational and vocational plans which 
call for advanced degrees. On the whole, faculty members have done 
a good job of encouraging students of high talent to continue with 
their graduate studies but in all too many instances the rank and file 
of students have gone ahead to make their educational and voc- 
tional plans without the benefit of faculty assistance. Should the 
graduate colleges see their way clear to place more emphasis on 
guidance and personnel work in their own programs and provide 
pertinent personnel information about their students, it seems prob- 
able that the undergraduate colleges will also do a better job of 
counseling with students who contemplate graduate work. 

To carry on an effective guidance program it is necessary to possess 
facts concerning the individual which are meaningful. In the past 
when a college senior sat down with his faculty counselor to discuss 
plans for graduate work it was likely that many questions which he 
raised could be answered with only limited factual information. At the 
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State University of Iowa, for example, it would not have been easy 
for the typical faculty member to say just what the average under- 
raduate grade of beginning graduate students actually was or to tell 
4 student whether those who went on with graduate work immediately 
did better or worse than those who waited five years. Of course, it was 
possible to make a reasonably good guess at the facts in answering 
such questions but in this age of scientific developments and refined 
measurements it seems that a computed statistic should be somewhat 
more useful than a good guess. Studies such as those reported here 
fall far short of providing all that is needed by way of facts in student 
guidance. They suggest answers to only a very limited number of 
questions but as the number of studies is increased it should become 
easier for a college faculty member to discuss more intelligently with 
students their plans for advanced study. 

A significant number of graduate students are faced with the prob- 
lem of making a choice between two or more fields of graduate study 
due to the fact that they have two majors or a major and a strong 
minor. Undergraduate transcripts and personal history data items can 
at best give only partial answers in such a dilemma. What the student 
needs is accurate, precise data concerning the fields in question and 
objective information concerning the pattern of his scholastic pro- 
ficiency. Publications on vocations are giving much needed informa- 
tion concerning certain fields of graduate study but oftentimes the 
descriptions are general and not closely related to the problems of 
graduate instruction. There is need for extensive information on each 
graduate field and what it demands of the student. For example, it 
is one thing to be a chemist but quite another to be a research chemist 
with a Ph.D. degree. What the graduate school should do is to point 
out just what equipment a Ph.D. graduate possesses, what type of 
ability is called for and what can be done with the degree once it has 
been obtained. 

At present the best information concerning the ability requirements 
of various departments of graduate study is provided by the Graduate 
Record Examination. The GRE profile presents a graphic picture of 
the scholastic proficiency of students enrolled in different departments 
and in different types of schools. When combined with a description 
of the program of studies within a department and a statement of the 
vocational activities of its graduates, the GRE profile should give the 
student a type of information extremely useful in his educational 
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and vocational planning. In the typical college class only a very few 
graduates go on to graduate college. As a result, the individual sty. 
dent lacks the necessary basis of comparison by which to judge 
whether he has the ability to do graduate work at all or whether he 
has more ability in one field than another. The GRE as it becomes 
available to the undergraduate student population will help in answer. 
ing many of these perplexing questions. 

The usefulness of guidance information and especially GRE scores 
does not end with the admission of the student to a graduate college, 
Some students plan to remain only for a semester, some fail, and 
others drop out for a multitude of reasons. Perhaps fifty percent will 
complete the work for a master’s degree and ten percent for the doc- 
torate. Each of these groups represents a different guidance problem 
but in every case it is necessary to have objective data. The student 
who isn’t sure whether he can or should continue work for an ad- 
vanced degree is in need of facts, the significance of which is known. 
Where typical GRE profiles have been established for M.A. and Ph.D, 
degree people, the student can appraise his chances in terms of known 
facts, Graduate work represents a difficult program of study, is time 
consuming and costly. For this reason, it is essential that the necessary 
information be available to help students when they need it in making 
intelligent choices at various stages of their graduate college careers, 

The arguments in the preceding paragraphs should not be con- 
strued to imply that the GRE will solve all personnel problems on the 
graduate level. Not even the most ardent supporters of the GRE 
would subscribe to such a point of view. Strictly as a measure of the 
student’s knowledge alone the GRE is not perfect and unquestionably 
will be improved with the passage of time. What has been implied 
is that the idea of a comprehensive examination measuring the stu- 
dent’s knowledge toward the close of his undergraduate career and 
using this information for the prediction of graduate success is sound. 
To date no examination equal to or superior to the GRE has been 
proposed to provide some of the objective information needed by the 
student and the counselor in discussing graduate work. The informa- 
tion provided by the GRE when combined with the undergraduate 
transcript, personal history data items, statements of interests and 
life ambitions should make it easier for the faculty counselor to help 
the student see through his problem and formulate plans which are 
intelligent and realistic. 
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A Comparison of Student Achievement 
Under Conditions of Class Attendance 
and Non-Attendance* 


Barry T. JENSEN 


ow Goop is a specific teaching procedure? For many years edu- 
H cators have been concerned with that problem as part of the 
whole question of the efficacy of instruction. Claims regarding the 
merits of given procedures have been made by their proponents. Num- 
erous investigations have been made of the relative effectiveness of 
different kinds of teaching techniques. Most of these investigations 
were concerned with achievement as measured by tests of knowledge 
of facts and principles and in many of them superior students were the 
only subjects. The central problem of the present study was to test 
effects of classroom instruction in elementary psychology. Further, it 
was desired to measure outcomes in terms of course objectives other 
than increase in factual information. These other objectives were: (1) 
respect for psychology; (2) ability to think scientifically regarding hu- 
man behavior; (3) improvement in personal and social attitudes and 
behavior; and (4) ability to apply psychology in various areas. It was 
also desired to study effects of instruction in relation to various char- 
acteristics of students. Accordingly, subjects were drawn from the 
entire range of ability and achievement found in the students register- 
ing for the course described in the next paragraph. 

The present study was made in connection with an introductory 
course in general psychology required of sophomore students in the 
School of Business Administration at Miami University. It was a 
multiple-section course, sections of which were conducted by differ- 
ent instructors. Subjects in the study consisted of ninety-five students 
in these classes in addition to twenty sophomores in the College of 
Arts and Science who had never had a course in psychology. 


* The investigation here reported was conducted at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. It was subsidized in part by the Research Council of Miami University. Data 
obtained in the study were used as a basis for a dissertation submitted to the Ohio 
State University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 
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Within the above framework, groups were organized to test vari- 
ous factors. Students taught by the writer were paired with students 
taught by another instructor in the same course, with students who 
had never studied psychology, and with students originally registered 
for the writer’s section of the course but not attending class. 

Matching of students in these groups was done on the basis of 
freshman grade average and academic aptitude as measured by the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination given at 
the time these students had first enrolled at the university. Subjects 
in the various experimental and control groups were chosen by lot 
from pools of students of various abilities. After being selected, 
those in the non-attendance group were invited to participate in the 
experiment and were told that they would be graded on the basis of 
tests given to students in class. All but one of those originally chosen 
agreed to participate. 

All subjects completed the same end-tests, except that those who 
had never studied psychology did not take the test of factual informa- 
tion. All of the writer’s students, including those forty persons not 
attending class, completed the same three mid-term examinations. 

Briefly, members of the non-attendance group had enrolled for a 
course in elementary psychology as it was conducted by the writer but 
they had no contact with their instructor except for initial orientation, 
examinations, and conferences initiated by the students. Members of 
the two control groups attended classes regularly—one group was 
instructed by the writer, the other group was taught by another in- 
structor. 

Pre-tests given to all subjects enrolled in the psychology course in- 
cluded: the California Test of Personality, Adult Level, Form A; a 
test of attitude toward psychology and psychologists; and an informa- 
tion quiz consisting of ninety-five true-false items based upon the 
textbook used in the course. On the basis of the pre-tests, comparable 
groups were similar in terms of averages and deviations. 

End-tests given to all subjects included the California Test of Per- 
sonality and the test of attitude toward psychology. In addition, these 
students completed the ‘Study Questionnaire’’ designed by S. L. Pres- 
sey and M. E. Troyer, and a test designed to measure retention of 
information regarding topics discussed in class but not specifically 
mentioned in the text. They also took a test prepared to evaluate 
ability to think scientifically about human behavior and a test designed 
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to measure the student’s ability to apply knowledge of facts and prin- 

ciples in a specific situation. In addition, each subject who had been 

enrolled in the course in psychology completed an inventory designed 

to obtain his feelings regarding the effect of the course on problems 

common to undergraduates and to inquire as to his opinion of the 

course, his desire to study more psychology, and his willingness to 
articipate in an independent study program. 

All subjects in the psychology course completed the same final ex- 
amination which consisted of multiple-choice questions based upon 
the portion of the textbook assigned for the semester. The test was 
prepared jointly by all four staff members involved in teaching the 
course. 

Four months after the initial testing, approximately twenty-five 
members of the non-attendance group and about the same number 
of subjects who had been in the writer's classes repeated the final 
examination and the test of ability to apply principles. 

Ten major conclusions are based upon the results of this investiga- 
tion. In brief, they are: 

1. In terms of averages, class attendance and non-attendance were 
not factors affecting performance of students in several areas measured 
in this investigation, i.e., study habits, attitude toward psychology, 
personality characteristics, application of principles and _ scientific 
thinking. The only meaningful difference was that students in the 
non-attendance group seemed to spend less total time learning psy- 
chology. 

2. In terms of averages, and under the procedures used in the 
course being studied, there was no difference in performance which 
could be attributed to working with one instructor or the other. 

3. When the criterion used was average score on the test of ability 
to apply principles learned in the course, past under-achievers working 
under conditions of non-attendance performed better than did those 
under-achievers in class. There was no other statistically significant 
difference among students of special characteristics working under 
different conditions. 

4. Students’ reactions to the course indicated that they believed they 
had gained in regard to knowledge and personal adjustment. In some 
respects, objectively measured superiority of psychology students, as 
compared to non-psychology students cannot clearly be attributed to 
the study of the subject. In regard to some other desired outcomes there 
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was no difference between psychology students and non-psychology 
students. 

5. There was no difference in the effect of class attendance and 
non-attendance upon desire to take more courses in psychology. But 
students of different instructors showed different attitudes in this 
respect. 
6. Among those who had attended class all term, fewer were will- 
ing to attempt independent study in the future than was the case 
among those who had not been attending class. The students who had 
not attended class during the term were about equally divided in 
desire to participate in such a program. Those favoring independent 
study had slightly, but not significantly, lower grades in the course. 
A difference appeared to be that those desiring to study independently 
could be rated slightly higher in what might be called ‘‘self-reliance,” 
or perhaps “maturity.” 

7. With the exception of score on the test of application of princi- 
ples, a student who performed well in class probably would have 
performed equally well under conditions of non-attendance at class, 

8. Students who were less successful in class probably would have 
been as unsuccessful under conditions of non-attendance at class. 

9. It was more economical of the instructor’s time to conduct an 
independent study program of the kind described than a teacher- 
centered lecture-discussion class. 

10. Method of instruction was not a factor affecting longer-time 
retention—each group repeating the tests showed a decrease in score 
on the information test and an increase in score on the test of applica- 
tion of principles. 

11. Students’ expressed feelings seemed to indicate that, in general, 
they felt that class attendance was or would have been worth-while. 
Reasons given included “increased learning,’ ‘‘interest aroused by dis- 
cussions,” and pressure of regular assignments.” 

12. A student’s success on an examination of the fact-principle type 
based upon the textbook was not necessarily an indication of progress 
toward other objectives of the course. 


Recommendations: 

1. Decision as to the more satisfactory method or methods of in- 
struction for a particular course should follow a statement of the 
objectives of that course. 
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2. If the primary objective of a course is the learning of facts and 
rinciples to the degree exhibited by students attending class in con- 
nection with the present study, students who wished to do so might 
well be allowed to study independently and to carry heavier academic 
loads. 

3. If the objectives of a course include knowledge, skills, or atti- 
tudes not easily handled by a textbook it might be well for the class- 
room instructor to emphasize these other objectives at the expense of 
stressing facts and principles which the student could learn by himself. 

4, In a “departmental course’’ (a multiple-section course with 
several staff members involved) it might be more economical of the 
students’ time to allow an instructor to proceed somewhat as he wished 
than to insist that rigid schedules be followed. There should, of 
course, be adequate provision for the students to raise questions about 
their reading. 

5. If the objectives of a course are other than mastery of informa- 
tion it is recommended that evaluative instruments measure these 
other and desired outcomes if a more accurate picture of student 
progress is desired. 

6. If an objective of a course is greater learning than was exhibited 
by the non-attending study group in the present study, use of teaching 
methods other than lecture-discussion is recommended. 

The foregoing recommendations based upon analysis of data ob- 
tained from the present investigation do not support the assumption 
that teachers are unnecessary nor that a particular kind of course is of 
little value. It is suggested that formal instruction with a more or less 
traditional procedure was not superior to the procedure in which there 
was an almost complete absence of teaching in the sense of informa- 
tion given to a student by a teacher. There was no evaluation of other 
types of teacher-supervised learning experiences. It is also suggested 
that testing and evaluation procedures typical of much of American 
education have serious limitations if grades and reports are to reflect 
student progress in regard to all or even the major outcomes of 
instruction. 
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Our Contacts with the Parents of a Student 
Who Is the First of His Family to Enter 
College—A Fine Public Relations 
Opportunity 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


O CREATE good will toward higher education and to broaden 

its acceptance by the public is our responsibility. Those whose 
colleges each year admit many students who are the first in their 
families to enter college have an especially fine public relations op- 
portunity through their contacts with the parents of these students. 
Whether the contact is through letter or interview is unimportant, so 
long as it satisfies them of two things: 

1. That the administrative officers and faculty members appreciate 
and understand the desire of parents to improve their sons’ or 
daughters’ opportunities. 

2, That the help of parents is needed to assure success for the son 
or daughter, and that parents have the means for determining 
the degree of success that is being attained. 

A sample letter will illustrate how this may be accomplished. It will 

also illustrate how the same results may be obtained through an inter- 
view. 


It is a privilege to answer your questions about how you may deter- 
mine whether John is succeeding in college. Several sources for follow- 
ing his progress are available. Through their use you may help contribute 
substantially to his success. 

You need not feel inadequate to the task because you have not at- 
tended college. This may even be a help in some respects because it 
makes you more fully aware of the still relatively rare privilege that is his 
and of the lifetime responsibilities that he is assuming because of this 
privilege. 

You need not be concerned because John does not have definite voca- 
tional interests or plans. We know that half or more of our freshmen 
do not have definite vocational plans, and that of those with plans the 
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majority have no sound basis for them because they have had no work 
experience. They therefore are likely to change their objective after a 
year or two in college. Experience makes us confident that our fine 
facilities enable us to supplement the home in giving to each student 
the opportunity of gaining adequate background and training in the 
fundamentals of a specialty, or in its pre-professional phase, and of 
exciting his mind sufficiently about exploring it so that he will be 
assured a progressively useful and satisfying life. This we know is your 
hope for John. 

You realize, I am sure, that your responsibility did not end when 
John’s college career began and that for you to show concern is not to 
meddle. We know you will not wish to meddle; neither will you wish 
to withhold facts that would hamper us in gaining a solution to a prob- 
lem if one should develop. 

The following materials for following John’s progress are readily 
available to you. We shall send you the periodic grade report, and 
copies of letters of commendation, award, or other favorable actions. We 
hope we shall not have to send you copies of letters of warning, notices 
of probation, discipline, or other unfavorable actions. If we do, we are 
certain that we will have your co-operation in remedying the situation 
which caused them to be sent. Our first responsibility is our students. 
When they know the facts, our counselors and teachers can often do 
much to help them overcome unfavorable habits in time to prevent 
failure. 

You will be sent the college news letter and announcements of 
special events of interest to parents, or especially for parents, Through 
subscription you may receive the college paper. You already have the 
catalog. 

Read the catalog and the materials that are sent to you. Remember that 
John has a broad new field of interests. Make this a field of common 
interests by asking him about events, people, and students you read 
about. Enthusiasm for college will be increased for both you and your 
son by doing these things. 

Believe us when we say that the letter home is an important gauge 
of success. It and the visits home, and your letters and visits to the 
campus can make of John’s college career a very enjoyable affair for the 
entire family. That is as it should be. 

Your answers to the following questions, based in part on an appli- 
cation of the suggestions we have offered, will help you determine the 
degree of success John is attaining. 

Don’t expect to be able to give an unqualified ‘yes’ to each question. 
That would make of John a rarity among students. Rather be on the 
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alert if you find one or more questions that require a negative answer. 


2. 


3. 


Do his letters indicate that he is enjoying college ? 

Has he made enough friends during his first months in college 
to enjoy his week ends on the campus ? 

Is he proud of his new friends and anxious to have you meet 
them? 


. Do his letters mention attendance at, or participation in, special 


events of varied scope? Or does the news letter or college paper 
mention it? 


. Can he justify expenditures on the basis of value received ? 
. Has he shown that he is anxious to have you visit the campus by 


inviting you to special events ? 


. In your visits to the campus are there teachers and college offi- 


cials whom he is anxious to have you meet ? 


. Is he regulating his activities so as to stay in good physical con- 


dition ? 


. Does he take pride in his accomplishments and at the same time 


give due credit to those who have helped and encouraged him? 


. Is he inquisitive and curious, and willing to admit mistakes as 


he recognizes them ? 


. Do his grades show that he is placing study first? Does he have 


A in at least one course, B in most other courses, and nothing 
lower than C? 


. Is his scholastic interest such that by at least the second semester 


of his sophomore year he is affiliated with one or more scholastic 
and honorary groups? 


. Does he have a sense of responsibility toward the college? If he 


has a scholarship or grant-in-aid, is he entirely willing to sactri- 
fice something to retain it? 


. Has he by his junior year developed the attitude that college is as 


important at the moment as the profession or occupation for 
which it may prepare him ? 

Particularly if he plans to enter graduate or professional school 
is this of special importance. It is the real basis for satisfaction 
and success in college and a superior index of success and satis- 
faction in later life. 


We hope that we have provided you with answers to your questions. 
We feel assured of your co-operation, and feel certain that your asso- 
ciation with our college will be pleasant. We hope that you will visit 
the office the next time you are on the campus. 
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The University of Michigan’s Annual 
Principal-Freshman Conference 


IRA M. SMITH 


DEVELOPMENT 


HE FIRST Conference was held in 1927 when, on invitation of the 
Registrar of the University, fourteen principals of Detroit high 
schools came to Ann Arbor on an appointed day to confer with their 
graduates registered in the current freshman class. The experiment 
proved so successful that the following year the other principals in 
the state were included in the invitation list. By 1929 it was decided 
to extend the invitation to the principals of all high schools repre- 
sented in the freshman class and in that year, in addition to twenty- 
nine Michigan high schools, two in Indiana sent representatives. Each 
year there has been an increase in attendance, until in 1950 there were 
140 Michigan high schools represented, and fourteen from outside the 
state. Other universities and colleges in Michigan and in other states 
have adopted the idea and hold similar conferences. 

Soon after the program was inaugurated, the dean of a junior 
college in Michigan asked permission to participate in the Conference 
in order to interview his former students who had transferred to the 
University that fall. Since that time the invitation has been extended 


to all Michigan junior colleges. 


PURPOSE 


In continuing the close relationship between the high schools and 
the University and in effecting a better correlation between high-school 
and University instruction, the annual Principal-Freshman Conference 
can be said to have the following threefold benefit: 

1. To the Students. Students have opportunity in prearranged con- 
ferences with principals and teachers from their home town to talk 
over personal and academic problems confronting them which they 
often hesitate to discuss with others on campus. These difficulties 
brought to light early in their college experience can usually be rem- 
edied and much unhappiness avoided. The sooner this adjustment 
can be made, the better it is for the student. Some freshmen who do 
not make these adjustments early withdraw from the University before 
the close of the first semester. 

2. To the Principals. Through individual interviews the high-school 
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representatives can secure information available through no other 
channel, which is often invaluable to them in preparing future college 
freshmen. They learn firsthand of students’ impressions and observe 
firsthand their problems in new surroundings. They have opportunity 
to find out what the University expects by way of preparation of its 
incoming students, and in many schools the information gained 
through the annual Principal-Freshman Conference forms a basis for 
a definite part of the program of preparation and recommendation to 
college. 

3 To the University. As a result of the principal-student inter- 
views the University gains information helpful both in making the 
transition from high school to college smoother and in orienting and 
counseling freshmen. Such conferences bring to light points on which 
both the schools and the University may be at fault. A full knowledge 
and understanding of the factors which cause these problems is the 
first step in bringing about a change for the better. 


1950 CONFERENCE 


The outstanding feature of the twenty-second annual Principal- 
Freshman and Junior College Conference held on November 8-9, 
1950 was the expansion of the usual one-day program to include a 
meeting the evening before. This was in the form of a round table dis- 
cussion in the Michigan Union, followed by a social hour for better 
personal acquaintance. The talk centered around matters concerning 
the better articulation of freshman and college courses, transfer from 
high school to college, and other related subjects, including pre-college 
guidance and counseling. There was opportunity also to outline the 
advisory system in the various schools and colleges of the University 
for the benefit of the visiting principals. 

The general consensus of the more than one hundred in attendance 
at the evening meeting was that it was decidedly worth while. The 
discussions served to a great extent in preparing for the individual 
conferences which took place the following morning in the Rackham 
Building, with approximately 1,400 freshmen and junior college trans- 
fers. The 300 school representatives in Ann Arbor that morning 
interviewing their former students were from 154 high schools (140 in 
Michigan and fourteen in Illinois, Indiana, New York, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin) and nine Michigan junior colleges. Five-week progress reports 
of the freshmen were furnished the principals and were supplemented 
by information on questionnaires filled out by the students. These 
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dealt with high-school preparation, University orientation, livin 
conditions, and the like. These questionnaires were left with Uni- 
versity representatives, so that the students’ answers might be recorded 
and given proper attention, and were returned a few days later to the 
principals. 

With the out-of-town visitors at luncheon in the Michigan Union 
were faculty members and others of the University staff whose duties 
bring them in contact with new students. After a word of greeting from 
Provost James P. Adams, Dean Ivan C, Crawford of the College of 
Engineering addressed the group on “Prospects for the Class of 
1954.” The program for the afternoon comprised twelve discussion 
groups—of about thirty persons each—one for the junior college and 
eleven for the high schools. A high-school principal led each of the 
eleven discussion groups and a junior college dean, the other group. 
Principals and deans and University people served as resource persons, 
There was no prepared program, but results of the morning’s experi- 
ences in student interviews suggested the topics presented for dis- 
cussion, which dealt mostly with counseling, orientation, and high- 
school preparation in certain subjects, especially English. Each high 
school and junior college was presented with a complimentary copy of 
a University of Michigan Press publication, ‘Preparation for College 
English,” which was well received. (This bulletin was prepared by 
a joint committee representing 29 Michigan colleges and about an 
equal number of representatives from the high schools of the state.) 
A recorder appointed for each group kept an accurate account of the 
remarks made, and reports for all the groups were mimeographed and 
distributed within two weeks to everyone who attended the Confer- 
ence. This summary, consisting of 28 pages, was received with en- 
thusiasm not only by the school principals but also by the University 
people who were in attendance. 

According to letters and messages from our visitors, this proved to 
be the most satisfactory Conference ever held. As in previous years, the 
benefit was threefold. Problems of many new students were revealed, 
and learned early enough in the semester so that their difficulties could 
be overcome. Deans and principals went home with a better under- 
standing of what the University expects by way of preparation of 
its mew students and left behind them constructive evaluation of 
University policies and procedures, as well as suggestions which 
would effect a closer relationship of the high schools and junior 
colleges with the University. 
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What the Administration Has a Right 
to Expect of Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR. 


T Is pretty generally agreed that in our colleges and universities, 

the administrative functions can be divided into four major areas, 
for each of which the president often has a principal assistant. They 
are, of course, education, business management, student personnel 
services, and public relations. 

I think it is important to bear in mind that these areas are not 
rigidly separated one from the other. On the contrary, each impinges 
on the other to a greater or lesser degree from time to time as circum- 
stances may determine. It is obvious, for instance, that everything that 
is done in any area has an effect on public relations, and it is equally 
clear that every other area has relationships to business management, 
if only that they all require funds. The distinction, however, between 
educational activities and student personnel services seems to me to be 
peculiarly artificial, and is justifiable only by reason of administrative 
convenience; for in reality the activities of the student personnel 
officers are truly educational if properly performed, and the educa- 
tional activities of a college or university are beyond doubt the most 
fundamental of all student services. Therefore, I think it is unimpor- 
tant, at least in one sense, that there is no agreement, but rather a sharp 
difference of opinion among administrators, as to whether the work 
of the registrar and the admissions officer is to be classified as in the 
area of education or in the area of student personnel services. 

I recall that at the N.E.A. Conference on Higher Education in 
Chicago a couple of years ago, I was in the group discussing the 
administrative organization of institutions of higher education, and 
we easily came to a unanimous agreement on every other point but 
this; on this point we were divided sharply. We finally appointed 
a sub-committee to write a statement saying in polite language that we 
agreed to disagree. 

From time to time I have made it a point to raise that question in 
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talking with deans and presidents. They always respond unhesitat- 

ingly, but it is just as likely to be on one side as on the other. 
Despite this firmness of opinion, I am confident that it reflects more 

a difference of emphasis than a difference in the actual conception of 


the work of these important offices. Those who would place the 


registrar and the admissions office under the chief educational admini- 
strative officer of the university, it seems to me, are emphasizing the 
nature of the functions of those offices, while those who would place 
them under the chief student personnel officer are emphasizing the 
spirit and the manner in which the offices should function. For it is 
certainly true that the functions of the registrar's office and the func. 
tions of the admissions office are educational in character. Indeed 
the decisions made by the admissions office largely determine what 
the future educational effectiveness of the entire program of the col- 
lege is to be; and they either place limitations upon what the faculty 
can do or afford broad opportunities for the teaching staff to seize, 
develop, and, in the best sense of the word, exploit. So also the regis- 
trar has many opportunities to be educationally effective and to pave 
the road on which the educational chariot is to roll. 

On the other hand, no one can truthfully deny that these offices 
exist to serve students and that they should co-operate as fully with 
such officials as the dean of students, the placement officer, and other 
student counsellors as with the “‘academic’’ deans and others respon- 
sible for the curricular program of the institution. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the university or college administration clearly has the 
right to expect that the registrar and the admissions officer will think 
of themselves as vitally related both to the faculty and to the students, 
and indeed as constituting a peculiar link between these two groups. 
These offices may be regarded as constituting ‘the Interpreter’s 
House,” to borrow a phrase from Bunyan, for students with respect to 
the academic policies and purposes of the college. 

The admissions officer must, of course, honestly and accurately ad- 
minister the admission requirements adopted and prescribed by the 
faculty, applying them to the individual candidates who seek admis- 
sion to the college at whose gates he sits. If this is all he does, how- 
ever, he is an unprofitable servant. He should make it his business 
to understand the reason for the particular requirements his faculty 
has imposed. Now I will gladly admit in this company that sometimes 
these requirements and other actions of a faculty pass understanding 
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but at least the admissions officer should try. It is his responsibility to 
try to present the admission requirements and procedures of his insti- 
tution so that secondary school principals and guidance officers will 
understand what that college is trying to do. Also in his counselling 
with candidates, he should try to make them feel that he is not placing 
useless hurdles before them without reason, but that he is helping 
them to demonstrate their fitness for higher education and to improve 
their preparation for what lies ahead of them. In other words, the 
admissions officer must be the interpreter of the college to the officials 
of the secondary schools and to the candidates, explaining the purposes 
and aims of the college. , 

One of the most distinguished of American admissions officers, who 
served for a generation in one of our oldest and most honored New 
England institutions, told me at one time that he had always regarded 
himself as being the university's secretary for foreign affairs in his 
dealings with the secondary schools. I think this is an apt analogy. 
Just as the Secretary of State is responsible for interpreting American 
policy to the other nations of the world and administering it as well 
as interpreting it, so the college or university admissions officer inter- 
prets and administers university policy to other schools and colleges, 
for of course he has to deal with transfer candidates as well as candi- 
dates for the freshman class. 

But the admissions officer must not be content with being an inter- 
preter of policy. He should also be a maker of policy. In fact, he 
can't help this: in the way in which he administers the regulations, 
he is making policy. In the way in which he talks to candidates and 
their parents, he is making policy. In the way in which he interprets 
relations to secondary schools, he is making policy as well as enunciat- 
ing it. In the way in which he presents his college to college confer- 
ences and career nights, he is making policy. All of this is both inevit- 
able and desirable. If the admissions officer is not a man or woman 
who can be trusted to make policy as well as to explain it, the adminis- 
tration of the university or college had better find someone else. 

Now, to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, let me say that 
of course I mean by all of this the making of policy within a frame- 
work defined by the governing board, the faculty, and the president 
and his associates in the institution. I do not mean these remarks to 
imply that the admissions officer is free or anyone else is free to make 
policy in those areas or to that degree where it would be appropriate 
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for only the president to speak. All of the functions of any adminis. 
trative officer of any American institution of higher education, at 
least those I have ever heard of, like all of the functions of the 
faculty, are under the president and the governing board. 

Again, the admissions officer has yet another policy function, and 
I think this one is very important. It is his responsibility to guide the 
faculty and the faculty committee on admissions as to appropriate 
admission requirements and procedures, It is part of his job to inter- 
pret the secondary schools and their current product to the faculty, 
American college faculties, it seems to me, are in almost complete 
ignorance of American secondary education, even in their own fields, 
Probably few of our college teachers have been inside a high school 
since their own graduation. They have little or no contact with 
secondary school teachers even in their own subjects, if they happen 
to be teaching in a field which is also represented in the secondary 
school. If they are in a distinctively college field, then they have even 
less contact. 

The typical college faculty member has probably never really seti- 
ously reflected on the problems of higher education outside his own 
specialty, and almost certainly has never wrestled with the exceedingly 
difficult problems which have been facing secondary education, par- 
ticularly during these past twenty years. Yet under the statutes of most 
colleges and universities—and I for one would not have it any differ- 
ent—admission requirements and procedures are determined by a 
majority vote of a faculty. 

Incidentally, I think that is one of the biggest problems we face 
in the preparation of college teachers. A lot of the discussion that 
has been going on about how to prepare teachers for college seems 
to me to miss one of the important factors, namely, that the college 
teacher is going to be a voting member of the faculty as well as a 
classroom teacher and research man in his own specialty. This lack of 
knowledge is sometimes accompanied by a lack of interest. 

I know that practically every time the Middle States Association 
invites a member of our faculty to serve on an evaluation committee 
for a secondary school, the invitation lands on my desk with a note 
from the faculty member or from the head of his department: “Is 
there any real point in our giving this man three days off to do this 
job?”” One came to my desk just this week and I answered it with the 
statement that I considered it of urgent importance that the man accept 
this invitation. 
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In a situation like this, the faculty needs guidance. Presuinably 
with respect to admissions it functions through a committee on admis- 
sions reporting to it. The admissions officer should make himself the 

ide, philosopher, and friend of this committee, and through it lead 
the faculty to adopt admission policies, consonant to be sure with the 
underlying purposes of the institution, but relevant to the American 
secondary school in the middle of the twentieth century. 

I recall that Lord Lothian, the late British Ambassador to the 
United States, speaking at the fiftieth anniversary of Barnard College 
some years ago, pointed out that one of the big problems in democracy 
is to get the electorate to vote intelligently on questions that are too 
complicated for them to understand; and he said they can only do it if 
they act in the spirit of a jury with an attorney to present the pros and 
another attorney to present the cons of the particular problem that is 
before them. It seems to me that is very much the situation in which 
the faculty finds itself with such matters as admission requirements 
and regulations for scholastic standing. They are dealing with some- 
thing of vital concern to them on which they have very little technical 
information, and they need the admissions officer and the registrar to 
be the attorneys to guide them. 

What I have said of the admissions officer applies, as I have just 
hinted, with appropriate modifications, to the registrar. The registrar, 
unless he happens also to be admissions officer, is not the interpreter 
of admission regulations to candidates and their parents, but he is 
normally, perhaps jointly with the academic dean and his assistants, 
the interpreter of college regulations to students and their parents and 
often also to the members of the faculty which made the regulations. 

For rules and regulations concerning scholastic standing, cumula- 
tive averages, continuance in good standing, the privilege of carrying 
lighter or heavier loads, and similar matters are often couched in 
language difficult to understand, and necessarily so. Exact statements 
covering a great variety of possibilities are almost certain to require 
dificult and technical phraseology. The registrar normally is the 
officer of the college who applies these regulations to the individual 
student, and he can make a most important contribution to the wel- 
fare and the morale of his institution by acting as the interpreter as 
well as the administrator of such regulations, explaining them and 
their purpose to students, parents, secondary school officials who are 
disappointed at the accomplishments of their graduates, and, as I 
have said, even to faculty members, who in my experience often fail 
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to understand the applicability of a general regulation to the particula 
student in whom they are interested and for whom they want to have 
some exception made. 

The registrar too should guide the faculty, again presumably in the 
first instance through a committee, by pointing out how regulations are 
actually working out in practice, suggesting appropriate modifications, 
and securing regulations that accurately reflect the purpose, principle, 
and policy that the faculty is trying to implement. For, like admission 
requirements, these are technical matters, and while faculty members 
might generally dispute the statement, nevertheless with respect to 
such matters faculty competence is not notable. 

There is indeed no reason why it should be. Faculty members are 
far too busy with matters of much greater importance to them and to 
their institution for them to take time to become conversant with the 
statistical technicalities involved in expertness in such matters as 
scholastic rules for student accomplishment and the like. This is the 
registrar's challenge and opportunity. 

Perhaps from all of this you will correctly infer that my own posi- 
tion with respect to the controversial question of the administrative 
organization of registrars’ and admissions offices is that they are edu- 
cational offices and should be part of the educational administration 
of the university. I do firmly take that position and I urge you to 
magnify your educational functions, particularly as interpreters of the 
educational purposes, policies, and procedures of your institutions to 
those both within and without its walls. I also hold, however, that 
this cannot possibly be done successfully unless it is done in the spirit 
of personnel services, which I take to mean essentially a consciousness 
of the fact that we are working with human beings. One would think 
that this would not need emphasis upon a college campus, but un- 
fortunately it does. 

Let me illustrate with an incident which occurrec 1a one of our 
colleges or schools a couple of years ago. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Student Scholastic Standing of one of our faculties asked 
me for an appointment, and when he came in, was obviously distressed 
and confused. He was in fact trying to readjust his whole pattern 
of thought with respect to this committee assignment. It had just oc- 
curred to him, he said, that when his committee dealt with cases of 
unsatisfactory grade averages, they were not dealing merely with 
statistics, but rather through those statistics with human beings. 
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He had just realized for the first time that back of each of those 
unsatisfactory grade averages was the case of a young man with hopes, 
aspirations, troubles, human strengths and weaknesses, and that the 
committee wasn’t dropping a number from school, but a human being. 
He was a skillful but strict teacher of many years’ experience, but he 
urgently needed help in working out an entirely new philosophy 
of academic standards. Being an intelligent and honest man, he was 
able to effect this readjustment to the great benefit, in my opinion, of 
himself, his college, and the students under the jurisdiction of his 
committee. 

But the reason I tell this incident is this. That conversion, for it was 
really nothing less, came about because of the unremitting patient 
interpretation of the regulations and the statistics by the registrar and 
the dean of students of that division, sitting with the committee, 
emphasizing all the time from the point of view that I have character- 
ized as the student personnel point of view, that boys were involved 
and not statistics. 

This approach, too, should be characteristic of the admissions officer 
as well as of the registrar, a point which I think hardly needs to be 
labored. I doubt if there are any admissions officers still in service who 
take any other point of view, although the species of “unit-counting” 
admissions officer who required summer school to make up a subject 
one per cent below certificating grade has not been extinct for very long. 

In what I have said thus far, I have been talking of the work of 
the registrar and the admissions officer in a very broad way. I have 
purposely refrained from saying such an obvious thing as that the 
administration expects the registrar and the admissions officer to keep 
accurate records and reliable statistics. Yet there was a time when that 
was not necessarily obvious. In the book just published in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Claude Fuess tells an incident related by the headmaster of the Rox- 
bury Latin School just before the turn of the century, indicating that 
America’s oldest university was at that time careless of such matters: 

“I have,” he said, “from Harvard College an official statement of 
the results of the preliminary and final examinations of my boys last 
June. In this statement a boy in my second class, who did not go 
within four miles of the college, is credited with passing in most of 
the elementary subjects and in several advanced subjects, some of 
which he had never studied.” 
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Today it is a truism that completely accurate records are expected, but 
Mr. Fels told me yesterday that the IBM machines of the testing 
service, not being able to print a hyphen, had turned a candidate 
named P. A. Simmons-Stafford (hyphenated) into Simmons P, A, 
Stafford, with the result that the wrong boy got admitted to the Col. 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Rutgers and the right boy is now raising 
an awful fuss about it. So even the machines are not infallible. 

Now I am mentioning this matter of records and statistics because 
it is the beginning and not the end. Statistics are not compiled for 
their own sake. Statistics are the raw material of prediction and the 
raw material for studies to determine policy. The registrar and the 
admissions officer should not be mere compilers of statistics. Here, too, 
they must be interpreters. They should not only be prepared to furnish 
all manner of statistics upon the request of the president or his 
associates—and they may even be willing to furnish them in answer 
to the questionnaire of a graduate student in education, although in 
my opinion this is most decidedly not required of them but is an act 
of pure grace—but they should take the initiative in submitting statisti- 
cal analyses which may be helpful to the president and his associates in 
detecting trends and in determining future policies. 

The registrar and the admissions officer need to be crystal gazers, 
and to keep their crystals bright and shining. The business officer 
depends on them in estimating student income in compiling next 
year’s budget. The academic deans and the department chairmen must 
base their estimates of staff needs upon the predictions of the registrar 
and the admissions officer. Even the football coach and the athletic 
director are vitally interested. 

Accurate statistics then are not an end in themselves. They are the 
means through which studies and predictions of the utmost conse- 
quence are made. I know of one great university in the Middle States 
region where the direction of the thinking of the president and the 
trustees as to the future development of the institution was completely 
reversed as a result of a single study made in the registrar's office. 

Here, too, the interpreting function extends to the faculty. The 
faculty, except perhaps for a few specifically trained members, cannot 
move easily through statistical tables and certainly cannot interpret 
test scores rescaled on the normal curve of probability with any relia 
bility unless they are guided in that function. Many of them think 
they can grade accurately into 40 or 41 different divisions above 
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ing, whereas every registrar knows they can’t. It seems to me, then, 
that the registrar and the admissions officer have an interpretative 
function to the faculty with respect to the underlying significance 
of the statistics that they get from the test agencies and from the 
faculty themselves on their grade sheets. 

The greatest hazard to the development of the kind of registrar 
and admissions officer I have been talking about is, of course, the press 
of daily routine. Therefore the administration has the right to expect | 
that the registrar and the admissions officer will be good organizers, 
men who will set up systems for coping with detail so that they may 
themselves be free to deal with larger matters. 

This is not a problem for the registrar and the admissions officer 
alone. It is a problem for every educational administrator to accom- 
plish, and an exceedingly difficult thing it is. All of us are so plagued by 
the mail, the telephone, and all the other impedimenta of routine 
activity that we become like the minister of the institutional church 
who was describing to an old Quaker the way in which his time was 
taken up. He told of the manifold activities of his church: how he 
spoke to the Men’s Bible Class; the women’s organizations; his part 
in keeping the youth activities going; his outside contacts, Rotary, 
civic organizations, and so forth; and perhaps he built it up just a 
little to show what a very busy man he was. After he had finished his 
recital, the old Quaker looked at him for a moment and then said 
quietly, ‘“Tell me, Friend, when does thee think?” 

That story applies to every one of us who labors in the field of 
educational administration, but the registrar and the admissions of- 
ficets cannot afford to neglect its implications, because in the last 
analysis, what the university administration expects of you is that 
your offices shall be the Interpreter’s House. 
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Education in the New State of Israel 


A. H. SASSANI 


HE LITTLE new State of Israel is notable for many historical, 
pein and political reasons, including the fact that she has 
maintained for many years a unique Jewish educational system, de- 
spite recurring pressures from the foreign powers during her tutbv- 
lent history. Although Israel’s school system, particularly at the second- 
ary and primary levels, gives evidence of influence from Continental 
Europe and some from America, an indigenous educational system 
with aims and policies directed by local trends is gradually being 
established. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN ISRAEL 


For a long time, even before the British occupation of Palestine 
in 1918, the Jewish Community had developed a well organized 
national school system comprising schools of all types governed by 
the Department of Education of the Jewish Community under the 
overall supervision of the Mandatory Education Department. There- 
fore, the abrupt change in the country’s status from British Manda- 
tory regime to independence in 1948 did not disrupt the ordinary 
functioning of the school system in Israel. In February, 1949, with 
the formation of a permanent Government, a Minister of Education 
and Culture of cabinet rank was appointed and the control of edu- 
cation within the boundaries of the new State was assumed by this 
new Ministry. 

The Public School System, including kindergartens, elementary, 
secondary, trade schools, teacher training colleges, and special schools 
—a total of 1,242 institutions—is under the supervision of four edu- 
cational trends: 339 institutions with an enrollment of 56,000 pupils 
follow the General Trend curriculum; 592 institutions attended by 
37,400 pupils who follow the Labour Trend; 221 schools with 26,000 
students belong to the Mizrachi trend; and 88 institutions with 7,000 
students follow the Agudahth Trend. Generally, all types of the 
public schools follow the General Trend curriculum somewhat with 
special subjects added and give special emphasis to particular phases 
of it. Thus, the General Trend schools emphasize the academic sub- 
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jects of the curriculum, both Hebraic and secular, and follow it rather 
closely; the Mizrachi schools have added hours for the teaching of the 
Talmud; and the Labour schools have increased their schedules to 
make time for shop work and communal schools activities. The 
Labour schools attempt to implant habits in conformity with the 
adult communities of the labor colonies, etc. There are 25,500 chil- 
dren attending kindergarten, 94,703 in the elementary, and 15,789 
in secondary schools. The number of teachers in all institutions ex- 
cluding 981 kindergarten nurses reaches to 5,885 of whom 3,017 
(51%) are men and 2,868 (497% ) are women.’ 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The children normally enter kindergarten at four years of age and 
remain there until they are six years old. This contributes much to 
national unification by teaching the Hebrew language at an early age 
to children who come from homes where various languages are 
spoken. At the age of six, children enter the primary schools where 
they remain until they are fourteen. The curriculum includes the 
Hebrew language, Bible, arithmetic, history, geography, science, 
English, drawing, singing, physical training, cooking, manual training, 
and gardening. Upon completion of elementary school the pupil has 
the choice of entering a six-year teacher training college or a three- 
year vocational training school. In the majority of vocational schools, 
the course extends for three years, although some have also two and 
four years and even five-year programs of studies. The studeats re- 
ceive training in agriculture, metal trade, radio operating, wood- 
work, instrument making, and so forth. The Nautical School at the 
Haifa Technical College, maintained by the Israel Maritime League, 
offers training in navigation, marine engineering, wireless operation, . 
and ship building. There are special schools for girls which provide 
training in office work, needle work, catering, etc. Evening voca- 
tional classes are provided for boys and girls who work during the 
day. 

The refugee children and children from displaced persons camps 
in Europe, most of them newly arrived in the country, are taken 
care of in the Institution of Youth Aligah, where they are taught 
some trade and are assisted to find their place in the new country. 
Co-education is operative at the kindergarten-primary or elementary 


* "Statistical Bulletin of Israel” September-October, 1949. 
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and university level with the exception of the majority of the religious 
schools. There are special schools for Arab children financed by the 
Ministry of Education and supervised by a Jewish inspector who is 
well versed in Arab education. These schools have Arab principals 
and instruction is conducted in Arabic. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are two types of secondary schools. The Continental Euro- 
pean type offers an eight-year course; the course in the American 
type extends over four years. In most schools, the program of study 
is uniform for all pupils, except in the last two years of study, where 
students follow either a literary or a scientific course. A large number 
of the secondary schools are semi-private and charge considerable 
tuition fees. In recent years local authorities, such as those in Tel-Aviy 
and a few other cities, have established municipal secondary schools 
with lower tuition fees. At the completion of secondary educa- 
tion, the students sit for the School Leaving Certificate Examination, 
formerly known as the Palestine Matriculation Examination, con- 
ducted by the Department of Education, now by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. Holders of these Certificates are admitted to 
higher institutions of learning in Israel, such as the Hebrew Univer- 
sity or Haifa Technical College. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


The idea for a Jewish University was first raised by Dr. Hermann 
Schapira, Professor of Mathematics at the University of Heidelberg, 
back in 1882, and in 1913 a plan for a university was formally 
sanctioned by the eleventh Zionist Congress. For a few years most of 
the preparation for the opening of the University was carried on in 
London and later in the United States. After the first three Depatt- 
ments of Chemistry, Microbiology, and Jewish studies had been 
established, the University was formally opened on April 1, 1925. 
Today the University comprises two full Faculties, the Humanities 
and Sciences; it also has a pre-Faculty of Medicine for research and 
post-graduate study and an Undergraduate School of Medicine which 
was established in May 1949, and a School of Agriculture. 

The Hebrew University is an independent institution financed 
mostly by foreign contributions. The Ministry of Education gives 
some financial assistance to the University but has no control over it. 
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Ad ministration 


The University is under the supervision of the Board of Gover- 
nors which defines the academic and financial policies, approves the 
budget, and appoints professional and teaching personnel. The Board 
has the control and the ownership of all property belonging to the 
University. The members of the Board are appointed for life. The 
affairs of the University are administered by an Executive Council com- 
posed of two groups of members some appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and a few selected by the University Senate. The Senate is com- 
posed of the professors, lecturers, and instructors. The President of 
the University is appointed by the Board of Governors. Professor 
Selig Brodetsky, the new President, was formerly a professor of 
mathematics at the University of Leeds. All the academic matters are 
in the hands of Professor Schwabe, the Rector, who is elected by the 
Senate for a period of two years with the possibility of re-election for an 
additional two years. The general university administration is the 
responsibility of an Administrator who is an ex-officio member of 
the Board of Governors and attends meetings of the Board and the 
Senate ex-officio in an advisory capacity. 

The university administration is divided into four sections, namely: 
the secretariat, the registration for students, the financial secretary, 
and the Department of Organization and Information. 


Colleges of the University (Faculties) 


The Hebrew University has the following Faculties: The Faculty 
of Humanities established in 1928 has three divisions (1) the Insti- 
tute of Jewish studies, which offers six major subjects: Hebrew 
Philosophy, Bible, Talmud, Hebrew Literature, Jewish Philosophy 
and Mysticism, Jewish History and Sociology; (2) the School of 
Oriental Studies offers courses in Islamic Culture, Arabic Literature 
and Language, Semitic Philology, Archeology of the Near East and 
Egyptology; (3) the Department of Education offers courses in 
Principles of Education, Educational Methods and Administration, 
and Psychology. 

The Faculty of Science, established in 1935, comprises the Einstein 
Institute of Mathematics and Physics and the Weizmann School of 
Chemistry, and offers in addition to Mathematics, Physics, and Chemis- 
try, courses in Botany, Zoology, Bacteriology, Geology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Parasitology, and Physiology. 
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The Pre-Faculty of Medicine at present is limited to post-graduate 
teaching and research. In addition to the subjects of Bacteriology, Hy. 
giene, and Parasitology, this Faculty offers research facilities jin 
Physiology, Pathological Physiology, Cancer Research, Hormone 
Research, and Pathological Anatomy. The Pre-Faculty offers seven 
clinical courses in which post-graduate instruction is given by the heads 
of the Departments of the Rothschild-Hadassah University Hospital, 
of Internal Medicine, Surgery, Pediatry, Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Venerology, Ophthalmology, X-ray and Radiotherapy. 

The Faculty of Agriculture offers a two-year course in theoretical 
sciences at the University of Jerusalem followed by a year of practical 
work in rural settlements, and two years of applied agricultural 
sciences at the Jewish Agricultural Research Agency at Rehoboth. 


Admissions 


Admission to the University is by certificate from recognized sec- 
ondary schools in Israel or its equivalent or by passing the entrance 
examination of the Hebrew University. Students over 18 years of age 
who do not possess a recognized Matriculation Certificate may be 
admitted by special arrangement to courses in the Humanities and 
the Mathematics-Physics group as special students for a period of two 
years. They may present themselves for the entrance examination ata 
later date and thus revise their status to regular students. For admis- 
sion as a Research Student, the candidate should have a Master’s de 
gree from the Hebrew University or a similar certificate from a 
higher institution of learning—a B.A. or B.S. degree. Research 
students who are graduates of foreign universities and who have 
not received a secondary school training in Hebrew are required to 
take a Hebrew examination in the entire subject-matter of the Hebrew 
courses given at the Hebrew University. This examination should be 
taken no later than a year prior to the submitting of a thesis on the 
subject-matter of the research. 


Degrees 


The Hebrew University does not grant B.A. or B.S. degrees. The 
Faculty of Humanities grants the M.A. degree for candidates who 
have enrolled in the Faculty for four years and have passed final exami- 
nations in one major and two minor subjects. Final examinations in 
minor subjects in the Humanities may be taken at the end of the third 
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eat, and the final examination in the major subject may be taken at the 
end of the fourth year of study. A thesis is also required on the major 
subject. The M.Sc. degree is granted to candidates who have 
attended the Faculty of Science for four years and have passed exami- 
nations in one major and two minor subjects. Students wishing to en- 
roll in the Chemistry, Botany-Zoology, and Bacteriology groups are 
admitted on the basis of competitive examinations. The requirements 
for final examination in the Faculty of Science are the same as those 
for the final examination in the Humanities. Graduates of the Faculty 
of Agriculture receive the degree of M.Sc. in Agriculture. 

The University Press publishes two Quarterlies: ‘Tarbitz,” a Re- 
view of Humanities, and ‘‘Kiryath Sefer,” devoted to bibliography. 
The National and University Library has about 500,000 volumes, In 
1947-48, the University had 159 professors, lecturers, and instructors, 
with an enrollment of 1027. During the first half of the academic year 
1948-49, the University was closed, its premises inaccessible and most 
of its students as well as the Faculty members were in the service. 
Classes were resumed in temporary buildings in May 1949. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Hebrew Technical College (Techniyon) 


The Hebrew Technical College in Haifa, founded in 1912, has four 
Departments and offers courses of studies in Civil Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Industrial (Mechanical and Electrical) Engineering, and 
Chemical Engineering. It has a number of well equipped laboratories 
and workshops. In recent years, the college has made attempts to 
include courses in Aerodynamics and Hydrotechnology. The nauti- 
cal School and the Technical High School, both of which are post- 
primary institutions, are affiliated with the Techniyon. 

The Weizmann Institute, inaugurated in the summer of 1949, con- 
sists of four sections, one of which, the Sieff Institute, was founded in 
1934, and is engaged in research in synthetic chemistry and bio- 
chemistry. Other contemplated sections will comprise an Institute of 
Physics and Physical Chemistry, Institute of Biochemistry, Biology 
and Pharmacology and an Institute of Plastics. 

The High School of Law and Economics in Tel-Aviv was 
founded in 1935, and offers courses in law, social sciences, political 
science and economics. 

There are also a few teacher training colleges which provide six 
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post-primary years of study for teachers and five for kindergarten 
teachers. Generally, students first complete secondary studies and 
enter the teacher training college for about two additional years. The 
final examination for these students is conducted by the Department of 
Education. There are also a few Special Schools mostly located at 
Tel-Aviv which deal with mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren and other special groups. 
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Editorial Comment 
Leaders, or Cannon-Fodder? 


$ USUAL, attempts to meet military exigencies arouse endless 
discussion, most of which more or less directly involves every 
college in which men are enrolled. The colleges, as before, are 
eager to do all that they can to serve the nation; but they have no clear 
directions as yet, and on the other hand they meet with confusing 
advice. The young men who attend college, or who hope to do so, 
are even more confused: they can hardly plan anything, or even guess 
what to expect. 

It would be impossible and valueless to try to review all the sug- 
gestions that have been given as to how the draft ought to be con- 
ducted; but there is one suggestion recently made that must be care- 
fully considered, not only because it is based on a fallacy but also 
because it affects our national survival. It affects colleges immediately, 
and college men likewise; but it will, in a short time, affect every one 
in the United States. 

That is the suggestion that there should be no exemptions, no 
deferments, no special arrangements of any kind for any man, no 
matter what his particular abilities, no matter how valuable such 
abilities might be to the nation if they were steadily developed. Such, 
runs the argument, is the way of true democracy: no man is treated 
differently from any other. 

Unfortunately, although it might be interpreted as a democratic 
way of doing things, it would be suicidal. It would be as dangerous 
as to act on a similar attitude in military affairs. We would never 
contemplate having the direction of our military affairs put into the 
hands of any but the most rigorously selected and highly educated 
officers: yet we could quite easily say that this is not a democratic way 
of doing things. The democratic way is that of Artemus Ward, whose 
company was ‘‘composed excloosively of offissers, everybody to rank 
as Brigadeer-Ginral.” 

It is fairly easy to understand that in a national crisis, military 
matters must be in the hands of military experts, not buck privates. 
Furthermore, it is easy to see a crisis when it develops. It takes a good 
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deal more power of vision to look into the future, to see what may be 
in store for us in ten or twenty or thirty years. Yet, unless we are 
annihilated in the immediate future, as some of our more nervous 
nellies anticipate, we shall have to carry on in the future. 

We shall have to carry on in a world largely antagonistic to us, of 
at least largely indifferent, unless we can show the rest of the world 
a good reason for being interested in us and enthusiastic about us, 
We have not only our own miscalculations and misapprehensions to 
answer for; we have generations of bad feeling to overcome. We need 
only consider our past and present performances toward people who 
are not of our own pigmentation to appreciate how great and grave a 
task we have before us. 

Or we may consider the mere physical shambles which is our world, 
and which we may or may not rebuild into civilization. Or, staying 
at home, we need only think of all the problems that trouble us today, 
and that will continue to be a trouble until we solve them. 

If we hope to have a future at all like what we want, we shall have 
to show a leadership in human affairs quite beyond any that we have 
shown for generations. To establish such leadership, we shall have 
to develop leaders. And leaders can be developed only from the finest 
human material. If we do not make the most of our material for 
leadership, we must reconcile ourselves to seeing leadership pass to 
those who recognize the value of leadership and the necessity of 
developing it. 

Not all leadership is to be developed in colleges and universities, 
by a long shot. But leadership which involves intellectual acuity, 
understanding of one or another discipline or several disciplines, 
acquaintance with the past of mankind and the development of our 
own country, and vigorous moral integrity, may be developed in 
colleges and universities better, perhaps, than elsewhere. The edu- 
cational institutions have the equipment, human and physical, to 
develop such qualities in leaders. 

Just as the most promising military material is sent to our military 
schools, so the best of other material might best be sent to colleges. 
Furthermore, we should not forget that good leaders make good 
followers: they act like a ferment in a democratic society, and improve 


the whole mass. 
If we can develop leaders who will elevate their followers even 
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little bit, and who will make for peaceful and prosperous relations 
with the rest of the world, we shall contribute more to democratic 
leadership, and to the reinforcement of democracy, than if we try to 
reduce every one to the lowest conceivable level. It is hardly the best 
service to democracy to ensure the overthrow of a democratic system. 

The way of democracy is to let every man make the most of him- 
self, and to anticipate from him a social contribution in proportion 
to his abilities. It is to encourage and support the efforts of those who 
can work toward a better world, and lead others to a finer life: we 
need only remember that a highly skilled general can save men and 
materiel. 

Every college in the United States will do all it can to promote the 
national welfare, in war or in peace. Colleges will not fail to make the 
best out of the best men who attend them. They will make the present 
easier, and the future surer. 


S. A. N. 


Educational Planning for the Emergency or for the Future* 


James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, has performed 


an important national service in his annual report to the Board of 
Overseers in urging the long-term view in planning for the future of 
education. Although his arguments are concerned primarily with 
Harvard Uriversity, they deserve the most careful consideration by his 
professional colleagues throughout the country. For, as he writes: 

In the fog of the present uncertainty two facts stand out: we are not 
engaged in a global war; the nation is not committed to total mobiliza- 
tion. 

Hence any attempt to see an analogy between the situation after 
Pearl Harbor and what confronts us in the coming months “‘is clearly 
superficial.” Since it is impossible to prophesy whether the degree of 
mobilization now contemplated will last two, ten, or twenty years, it 
is out of the question to speak of “the duration.” Policy for the future 
cannot be formed on the basis of probabilities. 


At a time when the most experienced do not pretend to foresee even 
the general outlines of the future, indecision and defeatism are twin 


* Reprinted, by permission, from School and Society for Feb. 3, 1951. 
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dangers. As a nation, however, we cannot long continue in that state of 
mind which is inevitable in the first days of an increased tempo of 
mobilization. However doubtful the evidence may be as to what will 
really happen next, an individual must adopt some working hypothesis 
as to the future course of history. 

If we were to assume a global war and postpone constructive develop. 
ments of education and our pessimism proved false, we should have 
needlessly damaged our colleges and universities—endangered essential 
elements of our national life. 

On the other hand, if the colleges make only those adjustments neces. 
sary for the present degree of emergency, and the catastrophic blow 
should fall, these institutions would be hardly less ready to play their 
part in the desperate conflict than if the inevitability of World War III 
had been initially assumed. 


There is in these words the calm wisdom of educational statesman- 
ship which was never so much needed as in this period of multitudi- 
nous and conflicting suggestions on how to save our institutions of 
higher education.—I. L. Kandel. 


When Is a Bargain Not a Bargain? 


Adults who buy today have engendered an attitude which places 
emphasis upon price rather than upon value. We have been forced 
into taking cheaper products by our own eagerness for bargains. In 
cycles we learn the lesson of buying for value and frequently rebuild 
our purchasing attitudes, but our children have grown up in an age 
when the “‘sales”’ attracts and therefore helps fix the bargain-hunting 
eye. Parents and children together are warned in the following para- 
graphs. 

When a person buys a $60 suit for $28.89 and finds that it is made 
of shoddy material, he may reprimand himself, promise to be more 
careful in the future, and actually do so. The same routine may be 
followed in meat, groceries, and various other common purchases. 
This learn-by-personal-experience method is expensive at best, but 
when applied to some academic matters does not fit at all. 

A college career comes only once in a lifetime and therefore should 
be begun wisely. The student’s experience has been limited to high 
school, which is very different, and usually to one high school. He 
cannot rely upon himself alone but must ask help of those who have 
previously chosen wisely and unwisely. The choice of an institution 
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of higher education becomes increasingly difficult with the increase 
in number of colleges to choose from, with the advertising of various 
recently cultivated specialties, and with the determined presentation 
of temptations by financially harassed colleges (and which is not?). 

Several basic ideas should be firmly imbedded in the minds of 
a prospective student. Since he plans or hopes to graduate, he should 
consider the end product he wishes to achieve; in other words, he 
should choose an alma mater instead of a school to enter. He must 
think of his college education as a whole unit rather than a series of 
required subjects. He must weigh his own abilities and interests 
against the opportunities available to him. He must weigh the savings 
of any plan secondary to his first choice against the loss in the second 
Jan. 

, This last idea deserves more attention than is usually given it. A 
degree from any accredited institution, and some unaccredited ones, 
represents more than the sum of the courses required for graduation. 
The degree tells that the owner followed a unified course of study in 
a major field, that he felt the influence of a stable organization for a 
period of four years, that he performed successfully in a small, select 
world with opportunities to express himself in a variety of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Any interruption between the beginning of a college career and 
eventual graduation carries with it a loss in continuity of academic 
program as well as breaks in extracurricular activities and personal 
development. (An additional loss is in that intangible atmosphere 
which gives an institution its personality.) Any break in one’s aca- 
demic progress means another start in a new direction; it means losing 
momentum in athletic, journalistic, artistic (and other) fields with 
necessary renewal of effort to start again; it means the dropping of 
personal contacts. 

In many instances a student’s location or financial condition or 
family tradition may cause him to enter an institution knowing that 
he will transfer later. As often, a student’s desire to begin may over- 
come his better reasoning in favor of waiting a year for conditions to 
change. Before choosing college or time of entrance he should weigh 
carefully the current or temporary advantages against the definite ad- 
vantages of going straight through. It is wise to enter as soon as possible 
the institution from which one intends to graduate. 
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Physical Education for V eterans—Again 


After World War II, when the veterans returned to the campuses, 
most institutions took account of the excellent physical training these 
men and women had received while in service and excused them from 
whatever physical education requirements had been established. Th 
reasoned, quite logically, that since the veterans had completed a 
physical fitness program superior in quality and greater in extent than 
that which was considered adequate for non-veterans, it would be a 
trifle silly to compel them to continue it after their return. 

This was very painful to the Physical Education people because it 
took some customers away from them, and periodically they have 
sounded off about it. The last communication, dated February 10, 
1951, comes from “The College Committee on Physical Education and 
Athletics.” It reiterates the same old nonsense: that students who are 
not compelled to take physical education are denied the “benefits” 
thereof. 

It is perfectly true that most students will not go near a physical 
education class unless they must. But even when they are released 
from the requirement, they are still free to participate if they want 
to. The veterans are at least as interested as other people in their own 
physical welfare, and if they stay away from their gymnasium classes 
in droves it is because they see no value in the distasteful and sterile 
nonsense that commonly passes for “physical training.” 

Fortunately nobody has paid much attention to the special interests 
which have inveighed against common sense as applied to veterans’ 
requirements, and it is to be hoped that the latest blast will fall on 
equally deaf ears. If the “Committee on Physical Education” really 
wants to build up its program, it might consider developing physical 
fitness offerings which will attract, and not repel, their prospective 
beneficiaries, instead of attempting to drag them in by stiffening the 


requirements. 
W.C.S. 
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Book Reviews 


Kieckhefer, Grace Norton, The History of Milwaukee-Downer 
College, 1851-1951, Milwaukee: Milwaukee-Downer College, 1950. 


Pp. 124. 


At a time when so many colleges are facing problems and troubles be- 
yond calculation, it is invigorating to read of the courage of determined 
men and women of vision who succeeded in establishing a college in spite 
of difficulties and troubles, and of the increasing vigor of the college 
through a century. Pioneers in education, especially in education for women, 
were sometimes a formidable lot; but they were an inspired lot as well. 
Those who established the colleges later united in Milwaukee-Downer de- 
serve praise not only for their accomplishment, but for the example they 
set to others who live in uncertain times. 

No less commendable are the efforts of those who came to the help 
of the educators, and gave generously of time and money to enable the 
officers and faculty of the college to do an excellent piece of work. Their 
work, too, has its monument in a first-rate college for women. 

The History is brief but inclusive, and excellently illustrated. Most 
important, it is readable, Any one occupied with college affairs can learn 
much in a short and agreeable period of reading, and will look on his own 


problems with considerably better cheer. 
S. A. N. 


Tead, Ordway, Aims and Methods in Urban Colleges, New York: 
The Board of Higher Education, 1951. Pp. 59. 

The Report of the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York is of interest primarily to residents of that city. Yet Mr. 
Tead has presented so succinctly and at the same time so penetratingly a 
number of problems in higher education that the pamphlet will reward 
general reading. Among those problems are those of curricular develop- 
ment, especially from the axiological point of view, and that of general - 
education, There is also an interesting presentation of the case for the 
appointment of a chancellor as chief administrative officer of all New 
York City colleges. The report includes informative charts, pictures, and 
statistics. 

S. A. N. 


Taylor, Harold, Editor, Essays in Teaching, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. ix + 239. 


This book is a forceful and sensible statement of the methods by which 
individual members of the Sarah Lawrence faculty undertake to educate 
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their students, Each of its contributors writes genuinely and seriously about 
the teacher's function as he understands it within his particular field. None 
protests too much. The virtues of Sarah Lawrence are not flaunted before 
our eyes; they are seriously argued and discussed for your benefit and mine 

Among those who contribute an essay in teaching are Rudolf Arnheim 
on psychology, Helen Lynd on philosophy, Esther Raushenbush, Horace 
Gregory, and Stephen Spender on literature, with Kurt Roesch on art and 
Norman Dello Joio on music. (How good it is to note that here at last 
that neglected aspect of education, a training in sensibility, receives its 
proper emphasis!) Probably no superior list of good minds in proportion 
to the whole faculty membership could be found in any college in America, 
And probably few other colleges could produce a book of essays at once 
so distinguished and so representative of the faculty as a whole. 

Essays in Teaching is an avowedly modern testament. Its consistent 
theme is the reaffirmation of the worth of the individual in a lost society, 
President Taylor’s opening essay, ‘The Idea of a College,” gives courage 
and renewed meaning to every honest teacher. It approaches brilliance in 
its exposure of the shortcomings of America’s tremendous educational ven- 
ture and in the quietness with which it steals upon our present disquietude, 
“The trouble with most education,” he says, ‘‘is that it is boring.” From that 
declaration on to the end of the book a reading of almost every page rati- 
fies the conviction that unless education exists at the very height of our 
times, it does not exist at all. 

Sarah Lawrence is emphatic about its faith. Its teachers strongly affirm 
that to exist at the height of the times is to be deeply imbued with a liberal 
attitude. And this attitude or disposition of the mind rests in turn wholly 
upon the opportunity to examine freely the traditional values of man- 
kind. It can be acquired only by personal experience, under intelligent 
guidance, of that vastly larger human experience which all of us inherit 
and within which we have our being. 

It is a splendid thing to re-energize our faith in education as these 
writers have tried to do. For this reviewer the renewed energy which they 
have given takes the form of a word in behalf of other teachers, less 
gifted and less favored by circumstances, who are also eager to forward the 
spirit of free enquiry. These teachers too are valiant for truth—under 
auspices usually less favorable than those which President Taylor and his 
trustees happily provide. Yet, of course, these teachers are in a typically 
American situation, while Sarah Lawrence belongs to that milieu of teach- 
ing which is popularly known as “nice work—if you can get it.” 

The considerations which this abrupt remark suggests should be brought 
forward both in themselves and for the reason that they are very much in 
the spirit which Essays in Teaching seeks to arouse. The Sarah Lawrence 
faculty clear their college handsomely of the charges of superficiality that 
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have sometimes been levelled against it. They establish its dimension of 
depth, its dimension both of depth and of immediacy. But for the country 
at large the troubling thought remains that the existence and continuance 
of Sarah Lawrence rest in good measure on the prestige and indulgence of 
the heavily endowed elite colleges of the eastern seaboard. Sarah Lawrence 
cannot avoid appearing in the role of their wayward but utterly charming 
younger sister. 

Why—one asks this question thinking of the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can higher education—why must these prosperously experimental colleges, 
such as Bennington and Sarah Lawrence, be sister colleges for women only ? 
Is it perhaps correct to assume today that a men’s college or a co-educational 
college, similarly dedicated and similarly supported, is somehow regarded as 
a dangerous or unsound enterprise ? 

All of us know the obvious answer. It lies in the political and social 
question of the constituency, the alumni, the friends, and the public sup- 

rt upon which any college depends. All colleges must work within a 
framework that involves compromise with the world outside themselves ; 
and compromise is often enough only another name for charity and a 
larger understanding. Even Sarah Lawrence must accept the limitations that 
are imposed upon it. 

That this excellent college does meet those limitations and can, at the 
same time, send out a challenge to the rest of us is the merit of this book. 
For the challenge is real. It comes when most small colleges are exhibiting 
more and more timidity and when larger universities, the emerging giants, 
are confused and, owing to their complexity, incapable of direction or pur- 
pose. Sarah Lawrence would seem to possess these virtues, direction and 
purpose, in abundance. Yet I return grimly to the fact that for every 150 
graduates of this college, who may be said to have learned her lesson well, 
our country has represented in its society only one one-millionth of its 
total population. 

J. D. BENNETT, Dean 
Olivet College 
Olivet, Michigan 


Wagner, Charles A., Harvard—Four Centuries and Freedoms, New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1950. Pp. 326. 

Educators and the enlightened reading public will welcome this book, 
the fourth in Dutton’s American College and University Series, which is 
readable, well-documented and informative to a high degree, and will 
appeal both to the historian of education and the general reader, It belongs 
in every library, both public and private. 

Formidable indeed is the task of reducing to one volume of less than 
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three hundred pages (there are but two hundred eighty-three pages of 
text, the remainder being tables, index, etc.) the more than three cen. 
turies of Harvard's existence, but I am sure that all those who are familiar 
with the works of Morrison and others will agree that Mr. Wagner has 
done a remarkable piece of work. As is to be expected, certain parts—espe. 
cially those devoted to the early history—are on the sketchy side, and 
certain things are included that have little to do with the academic side of 
Harvard. But it cannot be said that these detract from the usefulness of 
the book, and one can readily understand their inclusion in a book de. 
signed more for the layman than the specialist. 

Details abound and often there seems to be a bewildering array of 
names with little said about them. The first two centuries are sketched in 
broader outline, and naturally more space is given to the history since the 
advent of President Eliot in 1869. The portion entitled The Conant Cen. 
tury occupies approximately a third of the book. This observation is not 
intended as a criticism, for it is the author's assumption that, great as are 
the glory and achievements of Harvard in the past, the future under Presi- 
dent Conant’s enlightened leadership is still brighter. He makes it clear 
that Harvard has in the last forty years made great progress in national use- 
fulness, and that the present administration is fully aware of its vast re- 
sponsibilities to both the university and the nation. Harvard, despite some 
opinion to the contrary, has always been a shining example of tolerance and 
the preservation of academic freedom. 

Those who are interested in the educational leadership and responsi- 
bilities of the colleges and universities owe it to themselves to read this 
book and, for that matter, the others in the series. Both Dutton and Mr. 
Wagner are to be thanked for making such a book available to a vast po- 
tential audience of both educators and laymen. It will be a standard volume 
for many years to come. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Albert J. Nock, The Theory of Education in the United States, Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, new edition 1949, pp. 153. 

This book is made up of the Page-Barbour lectures delivered by Albert 
Jay Nock at the University of Virginia in 1931. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1932 and the new, or second, edition is part of the series of 
The Humanist Library with an introduction by S. A. Nock. 

Albert Jay Nock belongs to that company of educational critics which 
has been dissatisfied with trends of the past half century in all levels of 
education, but particularly with trends at the level of higher education. He 
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has written here, as elsewhere, with authoritative skill and it is his skill as 
a writer and thinker that makes his comments arresting and stimulating 
rather than convincing. 

The confusion of the past fifty years in education is the inability of 
education to distinguish between an educated and a merely instructed 
person. Closely connected with an educated person by Mr. Nock is the 

rson of intelligence who, as Plato says, tends to “see things as they 
are,” one who allows the current of his consciousness to flow in perfect 
freedom over any object that may be presented to it, uncontrolled by prej- 
udice, prepossession, or formula. All others are practically ineducable and 
may very well receive training, not education. 

Having established the sort of person who may benefit by true educa- 
tion Mr. Nock next establishes the proper curriculum for him. It is, fan- 
tastic as it may seem, the curriculum of the Great Tradition—four years 
in the undergraduate college of study in practically the whole of Greek 
and Latin literature (all in the original, the languages having been mas- 
tered earlier); mathematics as far as differential calculus, including the 
mathematics of elementary physics and astronomy; about six weeks of 
formal logic, and approximately the same amount of time on the forma- 
tion and growth of the English language. There is a bit of flowing ‘‘in 
perfect freedom over any object” in calling this the curriculum of the 
Great Tradition unless one assumes that Mr. Nock does not really mean 
that the Great Tradition ever did exist except in his own imagination. 

In addition to reviving the traditional curriculum, or his modified con- 
cept of it, Mr. Nock would also revive the time-honored organization of 
higher institutions of learning. He would revive the four learned faculties 
of theology, literature, law, and medicine, which have been superseded 
by the numerous schools and departments of contemporary structures. 

Nothing could be simpler than the demolition of such anachronistic and 
naive educational principles. S. A. Nock, no less an authority than the son 
of the author, does this very skilfully in the introduction by mentioning the 
values of the scientific method and a knowledge of civilizations other 
than those of Greece and Rome. But Albert Jay Nock anticipates juvenile 
objections by simply stating near the close of the book, “I do not think 
that our American society will ever return to the Great Tradition.” This 
is a bit of Nockian irony reminiscent of another traditionalist, the Socrates 
of Plato’s Republic who—after piling up a formidable edifice of education 
and society—admits quite as freely that no such structure could ever be 
erected in any earth-bound framework. To underestimate the potency of 
this social, political, and educational Utopia of Socrates is, however, to 
be unaware of the real history of social, political, and educational ideas and 
organizations. 

Thus The Theory of Education in the United States is not meant, or 
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not expected, to be accepted literally. This does not mean that the issues 
in it are dead or ever will be. And it is a curious coincidence that almost at 
this very moment the first institution of the university category in the 
United States, Johns Hopkins, plans a reorganization of its own curricula 
which will tend to abolish any standard set of courses unless a student 
wishes them. The lines of schools and departments may be passed over 
easily and, at least in this one instance, one of Mr. Nock’s principal points 
of criticism will be corrected. 

H. C. MONTGOMERY 

Miami University 
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In the Journals 


Democracy, Leisure, and Communism in Journal of Politics, August 

1950. 
7 his somewhat reflective essay, Dr. Cook presents a suggestion regard- 
ing a method by which persons actually interested in democratic living 
may offset the influence of communism. He makes no promises of immedi- 
ate or total cure of communism-given pains; he favors a simple action 
which can be used by any person who has joined only as many organiza- 
tions as he can participate in fully. He even admits that the following of 
his suggestion may result in a temporary and local loss of one of democ- 
racy’s values—free leisure. 

Dr. Cook’s idea is of interest to registrars, for we administer regula- 
tions in an area populated by those who espouse personal liberty as a 
highly valued privilege only recently achieved by separation from homes. 
The reader infers from Dr. Cook’s essay that democracy (or any other 
system) works only when close adherence to its principles is maintained. 
A favorite method of communists in America is to ‘‘make use of the tech- 
niques of democracy and the laws of a constitutional system to pursue 
ends inimical and contrary thereto. In the process they necessarily strain 
the rules, since they do not use them as a means to orderly adjustment 
of differences within a pattern of agreement on ends and methods, but as 
a weapon conveniently provided.’ That person on a college campus who 
uses the words of regulations to gain temporary ends is following a similar 
method, be he student or professor. Once again your reviewer is reminded 
that regulations are made to be followed, not broken. 

Let us return to Dr. Cook. He presents his thinking so logically and 
his case so fully that to give the bare idea without his reasoning would be 
unfair to him. He presents a situation and shows both favorable and un- 
favorable aspects of it in such a completely frank way that he predisposes 
the reader to acceptance; yet it is not a superficial influence that carries 
the reader along. 

The style is slightly formal but not actually heavy, As with most essays 
of a reflective nature, the prospective reader is advised to read this essay 
only when he has time to meditate upon it. And he may want to look up 


a word in the dictionary. 
D. F. 


“The Meaning of Marks’ by Travers and Gronlund from the Journal 
of Higher Education, October, 1950. 
“Until a great deal more is known concerning the effectiveness of vari- 
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ous methods of recording student achievement, the criterion used jn 
awarding degrees will be contaminated inevitably with irrelevant vari. 
ables.”” Some of these variables are interest in course, attitude toward 
course, ability to get along with people, Other variables like effort, ability 
to make critical analysis may have value at times or in places but not 
always. The authors admit the impossibility of arriving at conclusions 
acceptable to all professors at a single college but believe that study of 
gtading systems will produce some good. Your reviewer agrees. 

A good beginning in the self-study lies in the definition of objectives, 
an obvious and logical beginning in many areas. Such fields might include 
larger areas, like personnel service or even a whole institution. Frequently 
the effort to define leads to a conclusion so vague as to be directly worth. 
less, but information discovered incidentally may pay for the excursion, 
For instance, definition of the objectives of an institution may be impos- 
sible but the effort to define is worthy. 

The entire article is provocative but indefinite by its nature. It is recom- 
mended reading for those persons who are considering a study of grading 


on their own campuses. 
D. T. 0. 


In The Scientific Monthly for January 1951, Harry J. Fuller, a botanist 
in the University of Illinois, lets go with both barrels at the extreme edu- 
cationists. “The Emperor's New Clothes, or Prius Dementat”’ is the title 
of a Phi Beta Kappa address given at Illinois, and repeated by request 
at an AAAS meeting in Cleveland last December; it is printed in The 
Scientific Monthly as an article dealing with the “sustained attack . . . be- 
ing made in our public schools” on the humanities, the arts, and the 
sciences, the attack of ‘‘colleges of education and their constituent prophets 
and dervishes.” 

Mr. Fuller deals with four aspects of the matter: (1) “the falsity of the 
basic assumptions from which education professors commonly proceed in 
their anti-intellectual activities”; (2) “the deterioration in the contempo- 
rary training of students, particularly in the high schools”; (3) “the sub- 
stitution of ‘societally significant’ subjects for sound education in the 
humanities, the arts, and the sciences’; (4) “the confusions and incon- 
sistencies that dominate the thinking . . . , the utterances, and the activities 
of many education professors.” 

Here is a heavy indictment, and yet one that professors of education 
should be able to refute if they would. Still, when one has finished read- 
ing what Mr. Fuller has to say, he can only wonder whether those who 
consistently write in educational gobbledegook could possibly refute so 
clear and at the same time so hilarious a presentation. For Mr. Fuller is 
funny; he is funny nearly all the way through. His humor and wit, how- 
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ever, do not in the least detract from the vigor of his denunciation. Nor 
is there any doubt that he denounces: of the “basic assumptions” already 
mentioned he says succinctly, “Rubbish . . . complete, consistent, and colos- 
sal rubbish.” 

Although the basic assumptions are consistently rubbishy, the con- 
sistency does not extend to the arguments and assertions of the education- 
ists, as Mr, Fuller shows clearly enough. One can only shake a bewildered 
head at some of the passages quoted by Mr. Fuller, and at some of the 

ints of view he challenges. 

Perhaps his most devastating argument, however, is that concerned with 
the deterioration of training of students, particularly in the high schools. 
Too many college instructors know to their exasperated grief that many, 
many of their freshmen come to them unable to speak or write English, 
incapable of elementary arithmetical procedures, and utterly innocent of 
any geographical information of any kind. They cannot figure, they can- 
not spell, they cannot punctuate, and they cannot make sense. Mr. Fuller, 
having interviewed 106 people in 19 states, people engaged in 18 types of 
business and 3 professions, presents a table of comparisons of high school 
graduates of today with those of 25 years ago. That particular part of his 
essay is anything but funny. Our high school students acquire more poise 
and self-assurance than those of 25 years ago, but they are deficient in 
mental achievements. 

Mr. Fuller’s blast at the “modern” methods of grading, or rather not 
grading, student effort and ability includes an apt quotation: ‘Everybody 
has won, and all must have prizes.”” The remark is one made to Alice, by 
the Dodo, of all people! 

It is not possible to deal at more length with this denunciation here. It 
may be added, however, that all who are not professors of education will 
read with delight what they long have felt. Professors of education who are 
not of the kind that Mr. Fuller attacks will do well to read it, so that they 
may know what company they are suspected of keeping, and ponder im- 
plications. Those who are the subject of the attack will not enjoy Mr. Fuller's 
humor at all, 

In The New York Times Magazine for 18 February 1951, Margaret 
Barnard Pickel, dean of university women at Columbia, carries on the good 
fight. She likewise quotes pedaguese, and cites a dismaying list of the sort 
of activities to which “educators, trained in teachers’ colleges” are ad- 
dicted. 

She compares the list of professorial virtues compiled by one education- 
ist with the virtues possessed by her favorite professor. The comparison 
ought to make any reader who teaches or hopes to teach sit up and take 
notice—take notice of the fact that a first-rate teacher doesn’t fit the pre- 
scription at all. 
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“There are two essential requirements for a good professor,” she says: 
“superior intelligence and the temperament of a scholar.” 

Perhaps that good old orthodoxy, which has been heterodox of late 
years, is beginning to look again like the true faith! 


S. 


Yale University President A. Whitney Griswold warns that channelling 
the Nation’s youth into the armed forces instead of college may be playing 
into the hands of the Communists. 

Writing in the April issue of the Atlantic, Dr. Griswold asserts that 
Communist aggression in Asia is requiring our colleges and universities 
to sacrifice their students, faculties and curricula to military necessity, 

He adds: “If the long-run objective of Communism is to destroy our free 
society at its source, the farther we go toward stripping our colleges of 
students, dismissing their teachers and ‘accelerating’ their curricula, the 
nearer the Communists will have got to achieving that objective.” 

Dr. Griswold admits that such “desperate measures can be justified in 
the name of national survival,” and he says that college students and pro- 
fessors have no desire to escape the fight for “our security and principles.” 

“But they have a mission in society,” he asserts, “and the question is 
how much of that mission they can sacrifice without again ‘losing the 
peace’ and perhaps even losing the war.” 

Dr. Griswold says that “in the emergency, we talk of college education as 
a nonessential and an expendable,” adding: 

“While we lavish our ingenuity and resources on the weapons of war, 
we neglect and even handicap the men who will use them. This is a high 
price to pay for survival. And what price survival if we become a headless 
monster ?”” 

While the United States is neglecting higher education, Russia is making 
use of it as a strategic asset, he says, citing evidence that medical, scientific 
and technological institutes in Soviet Russia are full and their enrollment 
increasing. 

Discussing possible remedial measures, Dr. Griswold points out that it 
may be necessary to shorten the time consumed in the eight grades of high 
school and college. Although opposing ‘‘acceleration,”” he says that college 
students could earn their B. A. degrees in three years provided the standards 
of secondary education were improved. He suggests matching grants of 
public and private funds to finance such improvements. 

He also urges colleges and universities to cooperate with the United 
States Armed Forces Institute in offering extension courses for men on 
military service. 
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In the Mail 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1925-1950 


The report of the Hazen Foundation over its 25 years of experience 
is made up of three sections: I. A comprehensive survey, II. Reflections on 
the opportunities of a small foundation, III. Some observations on higher 
education. The Foundation’s purpose has been to promote public welfare 
by supporting agencies or activities exclusively religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational in character. Such an attempt leaves much 
to the discretion of the trustees, whose right and responsibility are ‘to 
reconsider, modify, and adapt” the original provision “in the light of 
changing conditions and needs.” The complete freedom accorded to the 
trustees has resulted in preferences for national rather than local agencies, 
for activities emphasizing personal elements, for interdenominational 
forces among religious agencies. 

The general statements made above are used here to indicate the broad- 
minded attitude with which current problems are approached. Since youth 
and character were of special interest to founder Hazen, special attention 
to college problems could be expected of the organization. Slightly more 
than 45% of the Foundation’s total expenditures ($1,645,495) has been 
spent upon college student counselling and religion in higher education 
while slightly less than 25% has been spent upon non-college youth. Other 
expenditures have influenced college students very closely, such as $245,488 
in international and intercultural programs. 

That the Foundation has maintained the principles upon which it was 
founded is reflected in one of the observations on higher education. ‘Only 
in an atmosphere of free enquiry can students learn intellectual honesty 
and independence of mind. These qualities are appropriate and essential 
to our common life and true of the best heritage of our educational institu- 
tions.” There follows a summarized discussion of the need for expansion 
of opportunities (method not offered), emphasis upon personal program, 
need to improve college teaching and the training of college teachers, the 
influence of religion upon educators, and the over-all value of international 
understanding. “Knowledge of other cultures has seldom uprooted men 
from their own, but more typically, has illuminated their understanding 
and thus taught them to value their own culture and that of others, and so 
to work together more harmoniously.” The discussion includes many quot- 
able passages, usually statements made upon assumptions not shared by 
all who might read, but logical and high-minded throughout. The author 
of the booklet has “the most important single element in human person- 
ality” referred to in a quotation on page 34. 
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Colleges and Universities 


An Academic Administrative Council has been created at Adelphi Col- 
lege, an experiment in administration-faculty relations. The new council 
will have responsibility for curriculum development, supervision of in- 
struction, supervision of educational experimentation, maintenance of aca- 
demic standards, and co-ordination of the academic program with the 
Student Guidance program. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, has established a Community 
Institute of the Arts consisting of four workshops in music, art, dance, and 
creative literature. 


Arkansas Polytechnic College has completed the microfilming of all 
records in the registrar’s office. This project was undertaken for safety, to 
save space in filing, and to preserve old records that seemed in danger of 
disintegration. The microfilm is stored in a fireproof vault. 


The Asia Institute, 13 East 67th Street, New York, offers more than 
200 courses on Asian history, culture, current affairs, and languages. 


As part of its expanded program in international relations, Bard Col- 
lege has included a course on the United Nations, which is partially under- 
written by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Berlitz Schools of Languages report that the number of students study- 
ing Russian has quadrupled this year. 


Butler University has a new department in the College of Education for 
the specialized education of teachers preparing to instruct physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 


The University of California has opened its counseling center to the 
general public to meet the need for vocational guidance. 


Case Institute of Technology, broadening the education of the engineer, 
requires a two-year course in “The Background of Western Civilization.” 
Visiting experts in humanistic-social studies assist in the presentation of 
the course. 
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Colgate University is offering a five-year teacher-education program in 
physical education leading to the M.A. degree. The program, with an em- 
hasis on liberal arts, will enable those trained on the secondary-school 
level to teach in at least one academic subject as well as physical educa- 


tion. 


A Curriculum Service Center has been established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, designed to provide consultant service to public and 
private secondary schools, community colleges, and teachers colleges and 
to help them improve their educational programs. 

The Institute of Adult Education and the Institute of Psychological 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, have started a two-year 
study of the ageing process and retirement. 


Davidson College has opened a ‘Serve Yourself” store on the campus. 
Stores of this nature are now being operated in many colleges in the 
country. Best known is the one at Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., where student supplies are priced, placed before the students 
and the cash drawer left open for the student to make his own change. 
This store has been effectively operated for several years. 


All freshmen at Evansville College are required to carry a new course 
“Effective Living” which tries to combine general education with college 
orientation. 


The George Washington University has established the College of Gen- 
eral Studies, a college for mature adults. 


Principals and superintendents of high schools in towns of less than 
15,000 population have been requested to submit candidates for scholar- 
ships at Grinnell College. Under a grant of $50,000 from the George F. 
Baker Foundation of New York, Grinnell College is making ““A Quest for 
Leadership in the Small Town High School in America.” 


The Institute of Public Affairs, the State University of Iowa, has an- 
nounced, as the result of a study, that student political groups may sponsor 
the appearance of politicians to give political speeches on the campuses of 
slightly more than half of the publicly supported colleges and universities 
of the country. 


An evening course, the “World in Crisis” is offered by the College of 
Liberal Arts at the University of Kansas, without charge, to students, 
teachers, and townspeople. 
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Lafayette College has set up a reading and study improvement program 
to help students improve in their academic work and to assist them jn 


the enjoyment of reading for its own sake. 


Lehigh University has returned to a war-time policy of admitting new 
students in the second semester. The resumption of the eight weeks’ half 
semester program in the summer of 1951 will make it possible for the 
mid-year students who remain in college to catch up with their class by 
the beginning of their junior year. 


The Supreme Court upheld a decision which required Louisiana State 
University to admit a Negro student for the first time in its ninety-year 


history. 


Michigan State College has accelerated its educational program to offer 
year-round instruction. It will be possible for a high school graduate to 
qualify for a bachelor’s degree in three calendar years. 


Michigan State College has established a four-year course in crime pre- 
vention, which will be open to women. The course is offered by the 
Department of Police Administration. 


The University of Michigan’s new School of Natural Resources offers 
courses in five departments: forestry, wood technology, wildlife manage- 
ment, fisheries, and conservation. The new school replaces the School of 
Forestry and Conservation. 


Students of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, University 
of Michigan, rated their teachers considerably above the average on all 
counts. More than 10,000 students turned in 42,589 evaluation sheets—one 
for each course taken, The faculty ranked highest in their general approach- 
ability and willingness to assist students. The lowest rating was given text- 


books. 


The University of Minnesota has established a State Organization Serv- 
ice. Its function is to provide secretarial services and permanent head- 
quarters to state and regional associations engaged in educational activities 
in various fields. 


Surveys show that during the year 1949-50 some 150,000 young people 
in school stopped their recitations each week to listen to the Minnesota 
School of the Air, a series of educational programs broadcast by KUOM, 
the University of Minnesota radio station. 
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Currently eleven different programs, designed for various grade levels, 


are scheduled each week. 
The Minnesota School of the Air was founded twelve years ago. 


The New York School for Social Work, for fifty-two years a division of 
the Community Service Society, is to become an independent and separate 
institution, but will remain a graduate institution of Columbia University. 


The Board of Trustees of the State University of New York has accepted 
a proposal by the Bureau of Intercultural Relations, including a grant of 
$10,000 for the present academic year, to establish a Center of Community 
Studies on the campus of New York State College for Teachers. 


Norwich University students in high standing in academic work will be 
awarded gold and silver stars to wear on their cadet uniforms. This program 
hopes to stimulate good scholarship. 


Students at Northern Illinois State Teachers College who have earned a 
minimum of twenty-four credits in college work on the campus prior to 
their graduation are eligible for honors at graduation. To determine eligi- 
bility for honors, the college average is computed on a cumulative basis, 
including the record of all college work transferred from other colleges. 
The basis of honor roll attainment each quarter is an average of B (2.00 
honor points) earned in a minimum of twelve quarter hours. The basis 
for the conferring of the graduating honors is an average of 2.15. An 
average of 2.40 or better is the basis for conferring high honors. 


The new program of general education at the University of Notre Dame 
utilizes three different kinds of teaching methods in the study of the great 
books—from the ancient Greeks to the moderns—(1) Seminars in the 
classics of the Western tradition; (2) Tutorials in basic subject matters; 
and (3) Lectures in the history of ideas. 


The College of the Pacific at Stockton, California, will hold its second 
Workshop in Admissions, Registration, and Recording, August 5th through 
10th. Plans in general are similar to those so effectively carried out in the 
1948 Workshop, but this year there has been added an advanced level of 
seminar sessions for members of previous workshops and for those of 
extended experience in administering the functions of admissions, registra- 
tion, and recording. 

Tuition, which includes workshop report, is $20.00, and room and 
board $20.00, a total of $40.00 for the session. 
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Assisting the regular College of the Pacific staff members will be Dy. 
Herman Spindt, Director of Admissions, University of California at 
Berkeley; Dr. Don H. Winbigler, Dean of Students, Stanford University; 
M. J. Brickley, Dean of Registration, Sacramento Junior College; and LI, 
Windmiller, Registrar, Stockton College. 


For the first time since the end of World War II, Pennsylvania State 
College has admitted a freshman class, including both men and women 
students, at the beginning of the second semester. 

Patterned after suggestions approved by the American Association of 
Colleges, Pennsylvania State College has announced a new “academic 
freedom” policy for faculty members regarding controversial subjects, 

The policy on academic freedom promises full freedom to the teacher 
in research or other services of his own undertaking and in the publication 
of the results, subject to existing college policies or terms of agreements 
between the college and private industries or other agencies. 

A teacher, in teaching on controversial matters, may “‘set forth justly, 
without suppressions or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other investiga. 
tors.” However, ‘no teacher may claim as his right the privilege of dis- 
cussing in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study.” 


Radcliffe College offers a series of seminars designed “‘to enrich the 
lives of professional women and married college women who find them. 
selves with increasing leisure time as their families grow up.’ The seminars 
are intended to provide intellectual stimulation and to enable the participant 
to serve her community better. Among the courses are “The Problem of 
Tolerance,” “The Development of Western Thought and Institutions,” 
and “The Causes of War.” 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute accepted a freshman class in February. 
By concentrated effort, including summer study, students admitted can 
satisfy all the requirements of the freshman year before September. 


A comprehensive interdepartmental program to give University of 
Rochester undergraduates an understanding of the Soviet Union and world 
Communism has been introduced in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


St. John’s College in Annapolis has announced that, beginning next 
year, the college will admit women. 


Courses at the College of Saint Teresa preparing teachers for elementaty 
schools will be open to lay students for the first time next September. This 
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program has been set up by the college to help fill the pressing need for 
teachers in the elementary field. 


A minor in Library Science has been added to the curriculum of Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, to enable the students to become better 
acquainted with the use of library books and materials as well as to qualify 
as librarians both on the elementary and secondary levels. 


The Sorbonne, University of Paris, the largest university in Europe, has 
45,000 students, approximately 10,000 fewer than in 1948. The decrease 
reflects the low birth rate in the 1930's, and shortages of teachers, books, 


lecture space, lodgings, and money. 


The University of Southern California held a Student-Faculty Leadership 
Conference when forty students and twelve faculty members journeyed to 
a mountain resort, and spent two days in the discussion of campus problems. 


Stanford University has 281 students from foreign countries. This repre- 
sents four per cent of the total student body. 


Stephens College offers a Campus Leadership Course open to students 
elected or appointed to positions of leadership of campus organizations. 


A co-operative agreement has been entered into between the University of 
Texas and Southern Methodist University for advanced study in education 
to be offered jointly. Graduate students may take courses at Southern 
Methodist University for credit toward the doctor of education degree at 
the University of Texas. 

Changes liberalizing admission requirements at the University of Texas 
remove handicaps to students who come from small high schools with 
limited course offerings. High ranking students may enter with high 
school unit deficiencies. The grade average required for out-of-state appli- 
cants has been lowered. Another change allows a mature student over 21, 
who is not a high school graduate, or one who has entrance credit deficien- 
cies, to make up for the deficiencies by reaching sophomore standing with 
at least a C grade average. College of Engineering applicants with admis- 
sion deficiencies must prove their scholastic ability in another University 
division, 


The Tulane University School of Social Work reports that, on the aver- 
age, it costs a non-resident college student $1,739 for 36 weeks of school- 
ing in a regular school year distributed as follows: (1) food and housing, 
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$673; (2) tuition, fees, school supplies, and library fines, $470; (3) 
clothing, clothing upkeep, and laundry, $205; (4) recreation, $153; (5) 
transportation, $42; and (6) miscellaneous, $196. 


Waynesburg College has announced its accreditation by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Williams College has enrolled this year eight men from foreign countries, 
The college remits the tuition of foreign students, and campus social units 
pay for other college expenses such as books, room, board, and incidentals, 


Students at the University of Wisconsin who must leave school for mili- 
tary service or required civilian war work before they complete enough 
work for semester credits will get full refund of fees. 

The University of Wisconsin for the first time offers a program leading to 
a master’s degree in Russian. 

A revised program for the ‘American Institutions’ major is being 
offered this year at the University of Wisconsin. The course of study, which 
the student enters in his third year, permits selection and close study of a 
problem or significant trend in American life. 


Medical and dental schools will be established at Yeshiva University. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and 
Government Departments 


A new national association for professionals and nonprofessionals in the 
field of adult education will be founded at a conference of adult educators 
meeting in Columbus, May 9-11. 


In forty institutions fifty-two women students from fifteen countries are 
studying under grants from the American Association of University Women. 
They are planning to aid in the reconstruction of their home lands when 
they complete their courses. 


The College Entrance Examination Board will no longer require candi- 
dates to state any preference among colleges when applying for examin 
tion. 


Secretary George C. Marshall, Department of Defense, announced in 
January that students may continue their studies for the remainder of the 
academic year and still be able to volunteer in any of the three Armed 
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Services, Army, Navy, or Air Force. The policy is designed to cut down 
the present wave of volunteering by men midway in their current school 
year. The department called the policy an attempt to prevent “waste to the 
nation and damage to the educational system.” 

A defense information bulletin dated November 10, 1950, entitled 
“Revised Procedures for Recall of Reservists to Active Duty’ states that 
Secretary of Defense Marshall has directed the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force (1) to establish an orderly and effective procedure for further 
mobilization of our military Reserve forces, and (2) to screen carefully 
the Reserve lists to eliminate those not available for extended active duty. 


The Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies warned colleges 
and universities that they are woefully unprepared against the danger of 
residence hall fires. 


The Commission on Financing Higher Education is engaged in a long- 
range study of the financial problems of public and private colleges and 
universities. 


The Trustees of the Ford Foundation have chosen five areas within which 
to concentrate, for the present, the resources of the foundation. These are: 
The establishment of peace, the strengthening of democracy, the strength- 
ening of the economy, education in a democratic society, and individual 
behavior and human relations. 


A proposal to discard “‘standard” requirements for college admission and 
substitute new criteria giving evidence of scholastic aptitude, critical read- 
ing ability, writing skill, and productive study has been submitted to the 
University of Illinois and other Illinois colleges and universities and to 
the secondary schools of the state in a bulletin published by the Illinois 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Immigration regulations governing foreign students in the United States 
are explained in detail in an article appearing in the February 1, 1951, 
issue of “Higher Education.” It has been prepared by Allan C. Devaney, 
Assistant Commissioner, Adjudication Division, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 


An International Association of Universities was established at a con- 
ference held at Nice, France, December 4-9, i950, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of universities and other institutions from fifty-six countries. 
Its purpose is ‘to provide a center of co-operation at the international level 
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among universities and similar institutions of higher education of lj 
countries, as well as among organizations in the field of higher education 
generally.” The association will have its headquarters in Paris with an 
International Universities Bureau serving as a permanent secretariat. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation, in collaboration with the Fulbright 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, is sponsoring annual visiting lectureships 
in selected American universities by distinguished foreign scholars, 


The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission has published the first issue of a printed ‘Newsletter’ to the 
membership. This is a worthwhile undertaking of President E. Vincent 
O’Brien, Registrar, Fordham University, and is filled with important 
information. 


The State of Minnesota provides to school systems without cost the use of 
recordings on magnetic tape of 700 outstanding educational radio programs, 
The “Tapes for Teaching” project is proving most successful. 


The increase in the number of agencies seeking to accredit universities 
and colleges has led to the creation of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. This commission represents the Association of American Colleges, 
the Association of American Universities, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Association of Urban Universities, and the 
National Association of State Universities, as well as the colleges and 
universities individually. 


Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, is a member of the 
National Selection Committee of the Institute of International Education, 
which committee is charged with the task of screening applicants for US. 
Government grants for study abroad. 

Under terms of the Fulbright Act, the Department of State is authorized 
to use certain foreign currencies and credits acquired through the sale of 
surplus property abroad for programs of educational exchange with other 
nations. The grants are normally made for one academic year and generally 
include round trip transportation, tuition or a stipend, a living allowance 
and money for necessary books and equipment. 


The Office of Education reports that the colleges and universities of the 
United States last year graduated their largest classes in history. Almost 
500,000 students received degrees during 1949-50. This represents an 
increase of about eighteen per cent over the preceding year and almost 130 
per cent more than in the peak prewar year of 1939-40. 
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The survey shows that 433,734 bachelor’s and first professional degrees 
were conferred in 1949-50, Master's and second professional degrees 
numbered 58,219, and doctor’s degrees, 6,633. More than three times as 
many bachelor’s degrees were earned by men as by women. 

The Office of Education also reports a record number of 11,000 men and 
women sought enrollment in freshman classes at the Nation’s forty-one 
accredited dental schools this fall. Openings were limited to 3,200 fresh- 
men. In all, a total of more than 18,000 applications for admission, an 
average of 1.7 per applicant, were submitted to the dental schools. 


In a study reported in School and Society, Vol. 73, No. 1881, ‘Honorary 
Doctorates Conferred by Seven Colleges and Universities,” it is reported 
that “in 1930, 1,347 honorary degrees were conferred and in 1944, a war 
year, only 1,292. Actually, most colleges and universities in any given year 
do not confer any honorary degrees, and a large group have a policy of 
never granting such awards.” 


News Concerning Registrars and Admission Officers 


Mr. James W. Fairchild, Lecturer, Department of Business and Econom- 
ics, Illinois Institute of Technology, has been appointed Registrar. He is 
replacing John P. Makielski who has been named Assistant to the Admin- 
istrative Engineer at Bendix Aircraft Corporation in South Bend, Indiana. 


Byron C. Hayes, Director of Admission, Lehigh University, is on leave 
of absence for military service with the United States Navy, and C, B. 
~ Campbell is Acting Director of Admissions. 


Mr. Lew Wallace Bowman, formerly Admissions Counselor at Stephens 
College and Director of Admission at Coe College, has been appointed 
Director of Admissions at Occidental College. 


Mr. Alfred D, Donovan, Registrar, Pratt Institute, established ‘Career 
Briefs,” a bulletin designed to provide guidance information to advisers and 
other personnel, as an educational service. The “Briefs” contain information 
concerning qualifications and duties of a wide variety of professional posi- 
tions, trends in professional employment, information on effective study, 
and other similar material designed to assist high school counselors in 
guiding prospective college students. 


Miss Dorothy I. Koehler has been appointed Registrar, Rollins College, 
to succeed Miss Laura Neville, whose recent death is a great loss to Rollins 
College. 
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Professor M. Louise Sullivan, Instructor in the Government Department, 
Miami University, has assumed the position of Registrar of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 


Mr. Frederick Rechlin has been appointed Director of Admission of 
Valparaiso University. Mr. Rechlin has been Entrance Counselor for 
years. Mr. Albert F, Scribner, our A.A.C.R.A.O. Treasurer, will continue 
as Registrar. 


The Reverend Victor B. Nieporte, S.J., Dean, Evening College, Xavier 
University, has been named Regent of the college and Director of Admis. 
sions, succeeding in the latter capacity the Reverend Raymond L. Mooney, 
S.J., who has been appointed to the staff of John Carroll University, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 
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Regional Associations 


COLORADO-WYOMING 


Sixteen member institutions were represented by forty-two persons at 
the annual meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming ACRAO in Denver on 
November 17, 1950. Discussion of: Problems relating to transferring 
students on probationary status, Shortcuts to office efficiency, How to 
secure faculty co-operation with the Registrar's office, Transcript evaluation 
and advanced standing records, The Registrar in college administration, 
and Selecting students for college, constituted the principal matter of the 

rogram. 
‘ kt the noon luncheon President Val H. Wilson of Colorado Woman's 
College spoke on “Education for Women.” 

Officers elected for the forthcoming year were: President, Mrs. Mattie 
Dorsey, Mesa County Junior College, Vice President, John Little, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. John J. Gibbons, Regis College. 

JOHN J. GiBBoNs, S.J., Secretary 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Association of College Registrars met in the Memorial 
Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, on December 1, 1950. Dr. 
Milton Longhorn, Platteville State Teachers College, presided. 

The program consisted of a talk by Dr. Kenneth Little on Military 
Problems of Students; a Question Box Period which Father Dupont, St. 
Norbert College, conducted; a study concerning Student Retention pre- 
sented by Dorothy Draheim of Lawrence College; and a Comprehensive 
Scholarship Program which was discussed by Dr. Leroy Peterson of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Officers elected for next year were Dr. Kenneth Little, University of 
Wisconsin, president, and Miss Dorothy Draheim, Lawrence College, 
secretary, 

ELVA BOETTCHER, Secretary 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers held its twelfth annual meeting at Purdue University on October 31, 
1950, Mr. C. E. Dammon, Registrar of Purdue University and President of 
the Association, presided at the meeting. 

During the Business Meeting, the name of the Association was changed 
to correspond with the name of the national organization. The following 
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officers for 1950-51 were elected: Miss Maxine R. Domer, Registrar of 
Manchester College, President; Mr. James R. Bogan, Registrar of Saint 
Joseph’s College, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Harlan White, Director of 
Admissions at Purdue University, reported that the Committee on High 
School-College Co-operation in Indiana had approved a uniform high school 
transcript form and expressed the hope that every college and university 
would, if possible, adopt the uniform transcript. 

Mr. Harry Elder, Registrar of Indiana State Teachers College, then 
conducted a Question Box. 

Concluding the morning session, Miss Helen Dernbach, Director of 
Guidance of the South Bend City Schools, spoke on the topic ‘‘Are College 
Entrance Requirements Obsolete ?’”’. A general discussion followed. 

During the luncheon session, Dr. J. R. Mitchell, who served as Chief 
of Secondary Education, Military Government of Land, Bremen, Germany, 
while on leave from Purdue University during the 1948-49 school year, 
spoke on “Education’s Role in the New Germany.” 

The afternoon session consisted of a panel discussion on the topic “The 
Factors Controlling Enrollment.” The panel was composed of Mr. Nelson 
M. Parkhurst, Assistant Registrar of Purdue University, Dr. H. T. Christen- 
sen, Head of the Department of Sociology of Purdue University, Mr. 
Robert Springsteen, Comptroller of Valparaiso University, and Mr. James 


R. Bogan, Registrar of Saint Joseph’s College. 
JAMEs BoGaNn, Secretary 


PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars held its twenty- 
third annual convention November 5-8 at the Multnomah Hotel in Port- 
land, Oregon. Approximately 120 delegates and guests were present. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, Mayor of Portland, was present at the first 
meeting on Monday morning to extend a welcome to the group. 

Dr. Herman Spindt, Director of Admissions, University of California, 
was chairman of the morning session and introduced Commissioner Victor 
O. Schmidt of the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Conference who 
discussed “Pacific Coast Conference Policies of Interest to Registrars and 
Admissions Officers.”’ 

“The Conflict for the Student’s Time,” including a discussion of general 
education vs, specific graduation requirements was divided into two regional 
sections. The Washington situation was covered by S. V. Martorana of the 
State College of Washington, and specific California problems were ana- 
lyzed by Miss Phebe Ward of Contra Costa Junior College. ; 

The Monday afternoon general session was devoted to the important 
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subject of “Professional Ethics” with Dean Orlando J. Hollis of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School the principal speaker. 

Tuesday morning’s program consisted of two panel discussions. The 
first, under the chairmanship of Clifford Elliott of Linfield College, con- 
sidered “Orientation Week for New Students,” and the second, headed by 
Donald Winbigler, Stanford University, took up some of the aspects of the 
broad topic of “Counseling.” Tuesday afternoon and evening were spent 
visiting the campuses of the University of Oregon Medical School, Lewis 
and Clark, Marylhurst and Reed colleges. ° 

The pressing current problem of the relationship of higher education 
to the national defense effort occupied the general session on the last day of 
the convention. Under the chairmanship of Don DuSault of the University 
of Idaho, a trio of specialists developed the problems colleges are currently 
facing. Vernon I. Basler of the Veterans Administration, Colonel Francis 
Mason, and Deputy Morgan Odell of Lewis and Clark College, told of 
the latest developments in regard to veterans’ education, selective service 
regulations, and how these might affect the colleges and universities in the 
future. 

New officers were elected at the business meeting following the general 
session on Wednesday morning. Officers for 1950-51 include the following: 

President: Herman Spindt, University of California 

Vice-President: Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 

Second Vice-President: E. Avard Whitman, Linfield College 

Secretary: Benjamin Swartz, Los Angeles City College 


Treasurer: Howard Patmore, University of Southern California 
E, C, WALTER 


OHIO 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars held its 25th annual meeting 
in Cleveland October 18th, 19th and 20th, 1950. Sixty-nine delegates, 
representing 36 institutions, were present. 

The Silver Jubilee opened with a steak dinner at which the delegates 
were the guests of John Carroll University, whose President, Rev. J. E. 
Welfle, gave the address of welcome. 

The Thursday morning meeting was addressed by Pres. Edward Hadnett, 
of Fenn College, and by Paul B. Diederich, of the Educational Testing 
Service, who spoke on ‘Tests and Examinations in Colleges and Graduate 
Schools.” A luncheon meeting followed at Tomlinson Hall, Case Institute 
of Technology. Pres. Elmer Hutchinson of Case spoke on “The New 
Science.” 

The afternoon session was given over to workshops on the general topic 
of “The Registrar and Admissions Officer.” Of these there were three: 
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His Ethics, conducted by Miss Helen Clarke, of Ohio State; His Obligations 
Outside His Own Institution, by Arthur F. Southwick of the College of 
Wooster, and Facing the Crisis of War or Armed Truce, by R. H. Schmidt, 
of the University of Akron. 

The annual dinner was held at the Wade Park Manor. Dr. Jerome Gross, 
violinist of Cleveland, who had played at the first banquet of the Associa 
tion 25 years ago, again played favorite violin selections, accompanied this 
time by his son. Mrs. Bernice Headline, Veterans Counselor at Western 
Reserve, who was instrumental in the founding of the Association, told of 
its origins and development, and beloved Ezra L Gillis, of the University of 
Kentucky, spoke on ‘The Responsibility of Educators in Troubled Times.” 
Pres. John S. Millis, of Western Reserve, gave an address on “The Reg- 
istrar as a General Administrative Officer.” 

The Friday morning meeting consisted of a Question Box conducted by 
Miss Carrie E. McKnight, of Muskingum College, and a business session, 
New officers elected were: President, John W. Bunn, Bowling Green State 
University; Vice President, Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. R. Mittinger, John Carroll University. Miss Alice L, 
Butler, of Western College, and Miss Helen B. Dunlap, of Lake Erie 
College, both of whom are to retire at the close of the year, were elected to 
honorary membership. 

The convention closed with a luncheon at the Wade Park Manor, and an 
address, ‘It Could be Verse,” by Joseph H. Newman, poet and humorist. 

P. P. BUCHANAN, Secretary 


ILLINOIS 


The twenty-eighth meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held October 26 and 27, 1950, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. One hundred and three persons, representing 56 institutions, were 
present. The first session was called to order by Miss Katharine George at 
2 p.m. The afternoon session consisted of the following items: 

Welcome—Mr. Oscar Olson, Registrar, North Park College, Chicago, 
Past President, Chicago Conference Collegiate Registrars. 

“Radio Audiences Talk Back’’—Mr. James H. McBurney, Dean, North- 
western University School of Speech and Moderator, Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand. 

“Why Chicago High School Graduates Go to Which College’’—Mr. L. 
Albert Wilson, Director of College Enrollment Service, University of 
Chicago. 

“Appraisal of the 1950 Convention of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers’—Mr. Enoch C, Dyrness, 
Registrar, Wheaton College. 
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“Student Enrollments in the Colleges and Universities in Illinois’ —Mr. 
Harold E. Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 

Introduction of New Members—Mr. Donald Steward, Registrar, Roose- 
velt College. 

Questions and Discussion 

Social Hour immediately followed the afternoon session—IIlini Center, 
19th Floor, La Salle Hotel. 

The Evening Session, which was an informal dinner, convened at 7 p.m. 
in the Chicago Room of the LaSalle Hotel. Mr. G. P. Tuttle was the toast- 
master and presented Dr. A. C. Ivy, Vice-President, Chicago Professional 
Colleges, University of Illinois, who spoke on “The Major Problem of 
Education.” 

The morning session was called to order at 9:15 a.m., Friday, October 
27, 1950, by Mr. George Moon. The program was as follows: 

“New School—Evanston’”—M. Leslee Bishop, Director, New School, 

Evanston, Illinois. 

“Student Deferment’’—Captain R. J. Turnbull, Assistant to the Director, 
Illinois Headquarters, Selective Service System. 

Report of Committee on Recognition—Mr. Ernest C. Miller, Registrar, 
University of Chicago. 

At the business meeting which followed, these officers were elected for 
the forthcoming year: President, George R. Moon, University of Illinois, 
Chicago Professional Colleges; Vice President, Guy L. Schuytema, George 
Williams College; Secretary, Hertha Voss, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

MIDDLE STATES 

The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission held its annual convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in the 
Haddon Hall Hotel, on November 25, 1950. 

The first morning session was in the form of a business meeting, fol- 
lowed by greetings from Elwood C. Kastner, of New York University, 
President of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, who spoke on the plans for the Houston Convention. The 
second morning session consisted of two papers, each followed by discus- 
sion periods. The topics were: ‘The Modern Secondary School looks at 
College Admissions,’ by Mary Carter, Principal of Radnor High School, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania; and ‘‘What the Faculty and Administration Expect 
of the Registrar and Admissions Officer” by Albert E. Meder, Jr., Uni- 
versity Dean, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

After the luncheon meeting, three workshops were conducted as follows: 

RECORDING: E. A. Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh, and H. O. 
White, Grove City College, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS: Emma Deters 
University of Buffalo, Elwood C. Kastner, New York University, sod 
John Daniels, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

ADMISSIONS: Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt Institute, and Ewald Nyquist, 
Columbia University. 

This was followed by the Introduction of the new officers who are: 

President, E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University; Vice President, 

Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Southern Association of College and 
University Registrars was held in the Roof Garden of the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, Tuesday, December 5, 1950. Mr. Charles W. 
Edwards, President of the Association, presided. 

The first item on the program was a panel discussion: ‘Policies and 
Procedures in College Admissions,” led by G. E. Metz, of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College. Other members of the panel were James L. Buford, 
Vanderbilt University; Helen A. Monsell, Richmond College; Lee Sprow- 
les, University of Kentucky; and S. Guerry Stukes, Agnes Scott College. 

Miss Clarice Slusher, of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, presented a re- 
port on the meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers in San Francisco last April. 

Following a brief intermission, the members assembled for luncheon, 
at which Vice President S. W. Hutton presided. Greetings from the 
AACRO were brought by the Association President, Elwood C. Kastner, 
of New York University. 

Mr. Hutton presented Dr. Kendrick N. Marshall, Director, Division of 
International Relations, U. S. Office of Education, who spoke on ‘Foreign 
Students and International Good Will.” 

The afternoon session was opened with a panel discussion, ‘“The Status 
and Functional Responsibilities of the Registrar.” This panel was led by 
R. F, Thomason, University of Tennessee, and included the following 
members: William F, Adams, University of Alabama; President C. E. 
Friley, Iowa State College; R. S. Johnson, University of Florida; National 
Association President Elwood C. Kastner, and John O. Kelly, Winthrop 


College. 
The annual Question Box was conducted by W. L. Mayer, of North 


Carolina State College. 
The business session was devoted to reports of committees and election 
of officers. The Auditing Committee reported that the books of the Treasurer 


had been examined and found to be in order. 
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The Committee on Nominations presented the following recommenda- 
tions: For President, Mr. S. W. Hutton, of Texas Christian University, 
automatically succeeding to the position from that of Vice President; for 
Vice President, Mr. Roy Armstrong, of the University of North Carolina; 
and for Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Clarice Slusher, of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. There were no nominations from the floor and the persons recom- 
mended were declared elected. 

It was announced that the 1951 meeting of the Association would be 


held in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
MAPLE Secretary 


MICHIGAN 


The fall meeting of the Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held in the Keeler Union Ballroom, Central 
Michigan College of Education at Mount Pleasant, on November 2, 1950. 
Fifty-four persons attended. President David M. Trout, Central Michigan 
College, presided. 

Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan and 
Nicholas Schreiber, Principal, Ann Arbor High School, representing a joint 
committee of the Association and the Michigan Secondary Schools Associa- 
tion, presented a list of recommendations relative to “College Days” and 
with regard to reports by the colleges to secondary schools. 

Edward Groesbeck of the University of Michigan spoke on “College 
Enrollment Data” and the need for uniform reporting of enrollment figures. 
A panel headed by Robert S. Linton, Michigan State College, discussed the 
new method of reporting enrollment as it will be required by the State 
Department this year. 

Dr. Charles L. Anspach, President, Central Michigan College, addressed 
the luncheon meeting on ‘“The Flying Classroom.” 

The afternoon session opened with a talk by Robert S. Linton on the 
1951 AACRAO Convention in Houston, Texas. 

Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, was Chairman of a 
Committee which discussed ‘‘Articulation between College and Secondary 
Schools.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, James S. Young, 
Registrar, Detroit Institute of Technology; Vice-President, H. G. Dekker, 
Registrar, Calvin College; the Secretary-Treasurer was re-elected. 

MURIEL PARSELL, Secretary 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual 
meeting at Clarksburg, October 11-13, 1950. The first session was an in- 
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formal get-together, for which entertainment was provided by the Kappa 
Sigma Pi Harmonica Band. Registrar J. Everett Long of West Virginia 
University then gave a report on the 1950 AACRAO convention. 

The program for the meeting consisted of a series of panel discussions 


during which assigned committees presented the following topics: Study 

of Workshops, Unified Course Numbering and Titles, Scholastic Proba. 
“4 tion Policies. Mr. C. D. Brown, West Virginia State Supervisor of Guidance 
a also contributed to the program with a discussion entitled: “Co-selection 
3 is Good Recruiting.” - 
a Thursday evening, a dinner meeting was held at nearby Jackson's Mill, 
after which Elwood C. Kastner, 1950 President of AACRAO, addressed 
4 the gathering. 

Officers elected for 1950-51 were: President: L. Marie White, Marshall 
College; Vice-President: E. W. Browne, Bluefield State College ; Secretary. 
Treasurer: F. E. Thornton, West Virginia Institute of Technology. 

The West Virginia Association is pleased to announce the March 1950 
publication of a guidance booklet entitled ‘Education Unlimited.” 

; F, E, THORNTON, Secretary 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THIRTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 
APRIL 16, 17, 18, 19, 1951 


Rice Hotel 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SUNDAY, THE 15TH 
REGISTRATION 
3:00-9:00 P.M.—Foyer, Second Floor 


MONDAY, THE 16TH 


REGISTRATION 


9:00 A.M.-8:00 P.M.—Foyer, Second Floor 
9:00 A.M.—Meeting of the Convention Committee, Room E, Second Floor 
10:00 A.M.—Meeting of the Executive Committee, Western Room, Second 


Floor 

10:00 A.M.—Meeting of Various Workshop Groups, Jade Room, Second 
Floor 

2:00 P.M.—Trip to San Jacinto State Park, Leave from Main Street Side of 
Rice Hotel 

Includes visit to Rice Institute, University of Houston, San Jacinto 

Monument and Museum, U. S. Battleship Texas and San Jacinto 
Inn. 

6:00 P.M.—‘“Texas Shore Dinner,” San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto State Park 


TUESDAY, THE 17TH 


GENERAL SESSION 


9:30-11:30 A.M.—Ball Room, Second Floor 

Convening the Meeting—H. Lloyd Heaton, Convention Chairman 

Presiding—Elwood C. Kastner, President 

Invocation— Dr. Carter E. Boren, Chairman, Division of Religion and 
Philosophy, University of Houston 

Welcome—L. G. Nystrom, President, Texas Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 

Music—Prairie View A, and M. College A Cappella Choir 
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Address—"‘Industry’s Lessons to Educators,” Dr, Robert L. Sutherland, 
Director, The Hogg Foundation, University of Texas 
Address— Dr. Arthur S,. Adams, President, American Council on 
Education 
Announcements— 
Chairman of the Clinic—George W. Rosenlof 
Chairman of the Workshops—Ronald B. Thompson 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements—H. Lloyd 
Heaton 
WORKSHOPS 


2:15-5:00 P.M.—AIl Workshops will be designed to assist registrars and 

admissions officers in meeting problems arising from the national 
emergency. 

Admissions, Ball Room 

Junior College—Senior College Relations, South American Room (A) 

Manual on Office Procedures, French Room 

Report of Accreditation Practices, Hunt Room 

Recruitment of Students, South American Room (No. 1) 

Foreign Students, Reception Room 

Records and Recording Practices, Sam Houston Room 

Space Utilization and Room Assignment, Western Room 

Registration Procedure, Jade Room 

Protection of Enrollment, Room E 

7:00 P.M.—Convention Banquet, Ball Room, Second Floor 

Toastmaster—H. Y. McCown, Registrar, University of Texas 

Invocation— S. W. Hutton, Registrar, Texas Christian University 

Recognition of Honorary Members—Elwood C. Kastner, President 

Entertainment—College of Fine Arts, University of Texas 

Address—"Texas—A Way of Life,” Delbert Downing, Midland, 
Texas 


WEDNESDAY, THE 18TH 
7:30 A.M.—Breakfast for Past Presidents 
Presiding— R. E. McWhinnie, Immediate Past President 
WORKSHOPS 
9:00-11:30 A.M.—Continued from Tuesday Afternoon Session 


BUSINESS SESSION 


11:35 A.M.-12:45P.M.—Ball Room, Second Floor 
Presiding—Ethelyn Toner, Second Vice-President 
Reports of Committees: 

Budget—R. E. McWhinnie, Chairman 
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PRELIMINARY CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Constitution—Ira M. Smith, Chairman 
Nominating—George P. Tuttle, Chairman 
Other Committee Reports 
1:00-3:00 P.M.—Luncheon and Clinic For New Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, Ball Room, Second Floor 
Presiding—George W. Rosenlof, Registrar, University of Nebraska 
3:00 p.M.—Representatives of Regional Associations Meeting, Hunt Room, 
Second Floor 
Presiding—R. S. Linton, Chairman, Committee on Regional Associa- 
tions 
3:45 P.M.—Meeting of Regional Associations 
4:30 P.M.—Meeting of the Executive Committee, Western Room, Second 
Floor 
GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P.M.—South American Room, Second Floor 
Presiding—George P. Tuttle, Registrar, University of Illinois, and 
Director, A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services 
Address—‘‘Accreditation of Service Experiences,” Dr. Charles W. 
McLane, Director, American Council on Education’s Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Service Experiences, and former Director 
of Admissions, University of Missouri 


THURSDAY, THE 19TH 
GENERAL SESSION 
9:30 A.M.—South American Room, Second Floor 
Presiding—John E. Fellows, First Vice President 
Presentation of Workshop Reports 
Evaluation Committee Panel 
Resolutions—H. Donald Winbigler, Chairman 
Business Session— Elwood C. Kastner, President, Presiding 
New Business 
Introduction of President for 1951-52 
Adjournment 
2:00 p.M.—Meeting of the Executive Committee, Western Room, Second 
Floor 
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Employment Service 


The AACRAO has established a Committee on Placement Information to setve 
as a clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill, 
The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, or to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. George W. Rosenlof, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one pub. 
lication on this page. Persons listing their names with the Committee on Placement 
should send with their application for listing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 
50 words) which they wish to insert. For additional insertions beyond the first 
the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Placement Information is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at 
least some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Mr. Rosenlof at the 
address given above. 

Position Wantep: As Registrar or Dean. Man, married, with B.S. and M.A., plus one year 
on doctorate. ‘Seven years Registrar, Director of Admissions, and Assistant to President. Employed 


but prefer change. Business Administration undergraduate major; Administration graduate 
major. Successful teacher and adviser. Protestant. Address TIM, care Editor. (3-4) 


PosiTIon WanteED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar, Admissions Officer or Pezsonnel Director. 
Four years college counselling experience and four years as Registrar in eastern college; single 
woman, thirty-seven, Ph.B. degree and graduate study. Address ES (1-1) 


PosITION WANTED: Woman, age 29; Master's a in Education with excellent training 
and more than eight years’ experience in registrar's work. Now employed as registrar but prefers 
employment west of the Mississippi. Address N.M. (1/1) 
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in a Remington Rand 
Safe-Cabinet 


So intense was the fire which 
destroyed the Rock Island (IIl.) 
Central Junior High School... 
it was four days before the 
Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet 


holding the school records could 


be removed. Yet when it was 
opened, its contents were found 
in perfect condition! 

In the 10 years, 1940-1950, fire 
destroyed 25,200 school and col- 
lege buildings .. . property loss, 
88 millions. If fire struck your 
school today, would your irre- 
placeable records survive? The 
only sure protection for them is 


out of the Ruins 
came the RECORDS — intact 


certified insulated equipment, 
like that which saved these rec- 
ords. Make sure you have it— 
now, before it’s too late. 

Write today for free folder on 
record protection, SC693, to 
Management Controls Refer- 
ence Library, Room 1038, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


The First Name in Record Protection 
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CAPS GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
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"The bonds William and I bought 


for our country’s defense 
helped build house for us! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF 
FOR MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


“There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse, 
“and no surer way to own one than to save for it 
through U. S. Savings Bonds and the 
safe, sure Payroll Savings Plan!” 


Mrs. Rose Nysse says, 
“In 1942 William and I 
started making U. S. 
Savings Bonds a part 
of our plan for financial 
security. I joined the 
Payroll Savings Plan 
at the Sweetheart Soap 
Co. where I work, and 
began buying a $100 
bond a month, knowing 
my money was safe and 
working for me. U. S. 
Savings Bonds certain- 
ly make saving easier!” 


“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down 
payment on our house!” 
says Mrs. Nysse. “‘Al- 
together, we’ve saved 
$8,000 just in bonds 
bought through Payroll 
Savings, and we are 
keeping right on. When 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bonds offer 
a patriotic and practi- 
cal way to security.” 


Your 


You can do what the Nusses are doi 
~the time to statis now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as 
William and Rose Nysse, maybe you can 
save more. But the important thing is to 
start now! It only takes three simple steps. 
1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically, week after week, or month after month. 
Even small sums, saved on a systematic basis, 
become a large sum in an amazingly short time! 
3. Start saving by signing up today in the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 

You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the 
blessed free way of life that’s so very im- 
portant to every American. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 


government 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America a3 


a public service. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


TOPICAL AND AUTHOR INDEX 


PROCEEDINGS, 1910-1924 
BULLETIN, 1925-1937, Volumes |-12. 
JOURNAL, 1937-1947, Volumes 13-22. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 1947-1950, Volumes 23-25. 


PREPARED BY ROBERT E. MAHN 


REGISTRAR, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 
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2 
TOPICS 
TOPIC TOPIC 
NUMBER NUMBER 
10. A.A.C.R.A.O., THE AMERICAN ASSO- 0. 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 0. 
10.1 INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
10.2 CONSTITUTION 110. 
10.3 ANNUAL MEETING ont 
10.4 MEMBERSHIP ‘ 
10.41 BIOGRAPHY; NECROLOGY 130. 
10.42 DIRECTORIES 
10.5 "COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY" 140. 
AND ITS PREDESSORS, "PRO- ed 
CEEDINGS,” "BULLETIN," 
"JOURNAL" 160. 
10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 0. 
10.7 MISCELLANEOUS 
20. ABSENCES 0. 
30. ACCREDITING AGENCIES AND PROCEDURES 170. 
0. ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 0. 
see 580. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION te. 
40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE “i 
4O.2 GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL ‘ 
SCHOOLS 
50. ADULT EDUCATION 
0. ADVANCED STANDING, see 320. on 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS ‘ 
60. ADVISING, COURSE = 
0. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 990 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS, 
see 10. A.A.C.R.A.0. 
0. ANNUAL REPORT, see 690.5 REGISTRAR, » 
HIS REPORTS 
70. ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND TRAINING a0. 
PROGRAMS 250. 
0. ASSIGNMENT OF CLASSROOMS AND OFFICES, 260+ 
see 750. SPACE USE 
80. ATHLETICS 0. 
90. CALENDAR 
100. CATALOG 0. 


CERTIFICATES, see 830. TRANSCRIPT 
AND CERTIFICATES 


CHECKING FOR GRADUATION, see jy, 
COMMENCEMENT PROCEDURE 


CHURCH AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
CLASS AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 


COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE Teach 
ING. 


COMMENCEMENT PROCEDURE 
COMMITTEES 
COSTS AND COST STUDIES 


COUNSELING, see 610. PERSONNEL 
PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 


COURSE ADVISING, see 60. ADVISING 
COURSE NUMBERS 


COURSES; COURSE OF STUDY, see |9, 
CURRICULUM 


CREDIT SYSTEM 
CURRICULUM 


DEFUNCT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
RECORDS OF 


DEGREE PROGRAMS, see 190. 
CURRICULUM 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND REMEDIAL 
WORK 


DIPLOMAS, see 210. DEGREES AND 
DIPLOMAS 


DIRECTORY, COLLEGE 
DISCIPLINE, ADMINISTRATION OF 


DUPLICATING DIPLOMAS, see also 52) 
LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS, RECORDS 


DUTIES OF REGISTRAR, see 690.2 
REGISTRAR, HIS FIELD OF ADMINIS 
TRATION 


EDUCATION, see 
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AND AUTHOR INDEX 


Toric 
NUMBER 


9. (EDUCATION, see) 

50. ADULT EDUCATION 

70. ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

110. CHURCH AND RELIGION IN EDUCA- 
TION 

920. DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

970. EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 

280. EDUCATION AND ORGANIZED LABOR 

290. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

300. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

340. EXTENSION EDUCATION 

460. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCA- 
TION 

y20. GENERAL EDUCATION 

yy. GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 

500. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS (INCLUDING TEACHING OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING) 

560. NATIONAL SECURITY 

570. NEGRO EDUCATION 

580. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

630. POST-WAR EDUCATION 

790. SURVEYS IN EDUCATION 

840. VETERANS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

860. WAR-TIME EDUCATION 


170. EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
tH, EDUCATION AND ORGANIZED LABOR 

240. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

M0. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
310. ENROLLMENT 

0. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, see 40. ADMIS- 

SIONS; 320. EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 

EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 


320. | GENERAL 
320.2 FOREIGN 
320.3 MILITARY TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


0. EXAMINATION SCHEDULE, see 120. CLASS 
AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 


TOPIC 
NUMBER 


330. 
340. 
350. 

0. 


EXAMINATIONS 
EXTENSION EDUCATION 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


FACULTY, see 130. COLLEGE TEACHER 
AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION — 
FEES, STUDENT 
FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


FOREIGN CREDENTIALS, see 320.2 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS, FOREIGN 
FOREIGN EDUCATION, see 290. 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


FORGED AND ALTERED CREDENTIALS, 
see 410. FRAUDULENT RECORDS 


FRATERNITIES 


FRAUDULENT RECORDS, see also 830. 
TRANSCRIPTS 


FRESHMAN WEEK, see 590. ORI ENTA- 
TION 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
GRADE REPORTS 


GRADES AND GRADING, see 540. 
MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL; 
HEALTH SERVICES 


HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 
HIGHER EDUCATION, see EDUCATION 
HONOR SYSTEM 


HONORABLE DISMISSAL, see 830. 
TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 


HONORS WORK, TUTORIAL, AND WORK- 
STUDY PLANS 


INSTRUCTION, see also 130. COL- 
LEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
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TOPIC 


NUMBER 


0. 


500. 


550. 


570. 


620. 
630. 


INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES, see 
160. COSTS AND COST STUDIES 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS (INCLUDING TEACHING OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING) 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS, ADMINIS- 
TRATION; RECORDS 


LOAD, see 770. STUDENT LOAD 
MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 
MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 
MENTAL HYGIENE, see 450. HEALTH 


MIGRATION OF STUDENTS, see 310. 
ENROLLMENT 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDIT, see 320.3 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS, MILITARY 
TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

MORTALITY OF STUDENTS 

NAME CHANGES ON RECORDS AND DIP- 
LOMAS, see 520. LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 
TIONS; 690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE 
REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

NEGRO EDUCATION 

NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS, see 600. OUT- 
OF-STATE STUDENTS 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, see 690.6 ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGIS- 
TRAR'S OFFICE 


OFFICE PROCEDURES, see 690.7 PRO- 
CEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ORIENTATION 
OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCE- 
DURES 

PLACEMENT SERVICES 

POST-WAR EDUCATION 


NUMBER 


640. 


690. 


700. 


7H. 


PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 
PROBATION, ACADEMIC 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, see 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATiy 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY, se 
also 460. HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


RATING COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, see y, 
ACCREDITING; 460. HIGH SCHOOL RE. 
TIONS 


RECORDS AND RECORD AIDS 


RECRUITING, see 460. HIGH SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS, 
see 30. ACCREDITING 


REGISTRAR (TITLE USED HERE AS SYNoM. 
MOUS WITH ADMISSIONS OFFICER) 


690.1 DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGISTRARS 
OFFICE 

690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 

690.3 HIS PERSON 

690.4 HIS PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

690.5 HIS REPORTS 

690.6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE REGISTRAR'S 
OFFICE 

690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR'S 
OFFICE, see also topics that 
apply to specific procedures, 
for example, TRANSCRIPTS 


REGISTRATION 


RELIGION, see 110. CHURCH AND 
RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


REMEDIAL WORK, see 230. DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTING AND REMEDIAL WORK 


RESEARCH AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


SCHEDULE, COLLEGE, see 120. CLASS 
AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 


SCHOLARSHIP, STUDIES OF; IMPROVE 
MENT OF 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
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 EDUCATIqy SELF-SURVEYS, COLLEGE 
ICITY, see ogy, SPACE USE 
STATISTICAL METHODS, see 710. 
RESEARCH AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
LS, STUDENT, MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES OF 
mi. STUDENT LOAD 
). STUDENT MORTALITY, see 550. 
MORTALITY 
SCHOOL 
ri). SUMMER SCHOOL 
LaTions, SURVEYS IN EDUCATION 
wo. TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
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TOPIC 
NUMBER 


830. 
+ TRANSFER CREDITS, see 320.1 EVALUA- 


0. 


640. PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 
820. TESTING PROGRAMS 


+ TRAINING OF THE REGISTRAR, see 


690.4 REGISTRAR, HIS PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 


TION OF CREDENTIALS, GENERAL 
TRENDS IN EDUCATION, see 220. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


- U.N.E.S.C.0., see 500, INTERNA- 


TIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


- U.S.A.F.1., see 70. ARMED FORCES 
« VETERANS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

+ VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

WAR-TIME EDUCATION 


WITHDRAWALS, see 690.7 PROCEDURES 
IN THE REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 
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ARTICLES LISTED UNDER THEIR RESPECTIVE TOPICS 


(Entries in the INDEX which refer to PROCEEDINGS, 1910-1924, and BULLETIN, Volumes I 
1925-1933, are from BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERS AND ADDRESSES PUBLISHED IN THE BULLETIN, 
which appears in Volume 9 of the BULLETIN, page 115.) 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


Proc. 1914, 62; re-ed. 144--Proceedings, 1914, page 62; also in re-edited Proceedings, 
page 144. 
9, 2 Jan. 1934, 97--Volume 9, Number 2, January 1934, page 97. 


10. A.A.C.R.A.O., THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMIS- 
SIONS OFFICERS 


INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Balentine, E. A., Organization of the Association, Proc. 1912, 3. 


Espenshade, A. H., A Brief Historical Memorandum of the Inception and First 
Meeting of the A.A.C.R., Proc. 1917, 35, re-ed. |. 


Holt, Frank 0., Association Policy (Committee Report), 8, 4 July 1933, yu, 
A.A.C.R. to A.A.C.R.A.0. (Editorial Comment), 24, 4 July 1949, 568. 
After Forty Years (Editorial Comment), 25, 3 April 1950, 463. 


10.1 


CONSTITUTION 


See PROCEEDINGS to 1924; |, | July 1925; 2, | July 1926; 3, | July 1927; 3, 
4 April 1928; 4, 4 July 1929; 7, | Oct. 1931; Number 4, July, issue of each 
volume, 1932 to 1946 (1935 issue has new constitution); 23, | Oct. 1947; 
25; 3 April 1950 (Proposed, A.A.C.R.A.0.). 
10.3 ANNUAL MEETING 
The Rotation Scheme for Conventions (Editorial Comment), 23, 4 July 198,633, 
Probst, Carrie Mae, A Plan for the Location of the Annual Meetings, 3, | Wly 
1927, 138. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS: 
Reports of Committees 
Reports of Officers 
Delegates and Guests 
Registration of Meetings, |910--, listing Year, Place, and President 
Membership (Number) of the Association, |914-- 
See Convention Number: Proceedings to 1924; No. | of Volumes |, 2, and 3; 
No. 4 of Volumes 3, 4, and 5; No. | of Volumes 6 and 7; No. 4 of Volune 
7 and of each succeeding volume.: 


10.4 Membership 
10.41 BIOGRAPHY; NECROLOGY 


(Year of Annual Meeting is used to designate date of presidency. ) 
Bright, Alan, President 1936, 10, 4 July 1935, 212; 1888-1940, Tribute to 
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0.41 BIOGRAPHY; NECROLOGY (Continued) 
by J. G. Quick, 16, | Oct. 1940, 65 


Canada, $. Woodson, President 1947, 21, 4 July 1946, 431. 
‘ Cockins, Edith, President 1939, 13, 4 July 1938, 422. 

Cravens, John W., President 1913, 8, | Oct. 1932, 28. 

Dempster, Ryland N., President 1932, 9, | Oct. 1933, 45. 

Dickey, Frank A., President 1917, 8, 2 Jan. 1933, 94. 

Espenshade, A. Howry, President 1911, 1912, 8, | Oct. 1932, 26. 

Foster, George 0., President |915, 8, | Oct. 1932, 32. 

Friley, Charles E., President 1929, 9, | Oct. 1933, 40. 

Gannett, James A., President 1924, 8, 3 April 1933, 149. 

Gillis, Ezra L., President 1920, 8, 2 Jan. 1933, 97. 

Grant, Edward J., President 1930, 9, | Oct. 1933, 42; death reported, 25, 
3 April 1950, 509. 

Hall, Arthur G., President 1922, 8, 2 Jan. 1933, 99. 

Hillegeist, Willard M., 1888-1940, Tribute to by R. M. West, 16, | Oct. 
1940, 67. 

Hoffman, William S., President 1940, I4, 4 July 1939, 370. 

Holt, Frank 0., President 1934, 8, 4 July 1933, 436. 

Howell, Eugene J., President 1942, 16, 4 July I941, 370; Resignation, 515. 

Humphreys, Walter, President 1916, 8, 2 Jan. 1933, 92. 

Kastner, Elwood C., President 1951, 25, 4 July 1950, 513. 

Kerr, Fred L., President 1938, 12, 4 July 1937, 276. 

Larson, Arthur H., President 1942, 17, | Oct. A941, 4 

MacKinnon, Joseph C., President 1941, 15, 4 July 1940, 350. 

McWhinnie, Ralph E., President 1950, 24, 4 July 1949, 463. 

Mathews, Edward J., President 1914, 8, | Oct. 1932, 30. 

Miller, Ernest Carl, President 1946, 19, 4 July 1944, 418. 

Mitchell, John Pearce, President 1931, 9, | Oct. 1933, 43 

Neville, K. P. R., President 1935, 9, 4 July 1934, 262; Ambassador of Good 
Will (Editorial Comment), 22, 3 April 1947, 356. 

Parrott, Alfred H., President 1910, 8, 1 Oct. 1932, 25. 

Payne, Walter A., Ramblings of a Retired Registrar, 8, 3 April 1933, 134. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, President 1948, 22, 4 July 1947, 399. 

Quick, J. G., War Records of the Members, Proc. 1919, 45; President 1933, 
Frontpiece 7, 4 July 1932; see also Bright. 

Robinson, James Russell, President 1944, 17, 4 July 1942, 426; Calm 
Companion, 22, | Oct. 1946, 107. 

Sage, J. R., President 1937, I1, 4 July 1936, 312. 

Smith, |ra Melville, President 1928, 8, 3 April 1933, 156. 

Tarbell, Arthur W., President 1919, 8, 2 Jan. 1933, 95. 

Thomason, R. F., President 1949, 23, 4 July 1948, 505. 

Tuttle, George Philip, President 1926, 8, 3 April 1933, 153. 

West, Rodney Mott, President 1927, 8, 3 April 1933, 155; 1884-1941, 16, 4 
July 1941, 500; see Hillegeist. 

Wilson, Thomas James, President 1925, 8, 3 April 1933, 150. 

Resignations and Retirements since April 1944, 21, 3 April 1946, 4I4. 
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10.42 DIRECTORIES (Continued) 


10.5 


10.7 MISCELLANEOUS 


Number 2, October, issues 1925 to 1927; 5, 2 Jan. 1930; Number 3, Apri] issues, 
1934, 1936, 1938, 1940; Number |, October, issues 1942, 1943 (supplement ; in 
April issue), 1944, 1945, 1946; 23, 2 Jan. 1948; 24, | Oct. 1948; 25, | ot, 
1949. 

"COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY" AND ITS PREDECESSORS, "PROCEEDINGS"; "BULLETIN": 

"JOURNAL" 

Hoffman, William S., A.A.C.R., PROCEEDINGS, 1910-1917, Re-Edited, 1939, Sep- 
arate volume. 


Gladfelter, M. E., Editor, What is our Policy? 12, | Oct. 1936, 65; The Jour. 
nal of the A.A.C.R. as an Organ for the Regional Groups, 13, 4 July 1939, 
528; Editorial Comment as Outgoing Editor, 16, 2 Jan. 1941, 210. 

Chamberlain, Leo M., Editorial Comment Concerning His Plans as New Editor of 
the Journal, 16, 3 April 1941, 331. 

College and University - Journal begins life under a new name (Editorial Co 
ment), 22, 4 July 1947, 572. 

Bibliography of Papers and Addresses Published In The Bulletin of The Ameri. 

can Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1910-1933, 9, 2 Jan. 1934, 115, 


Keeling, Wilbur, Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Index of Proceedings of the Association from 1910 to 1925. Bulletin of the 
Association, Volume | to Volume {2, 13, | Oct. 1937, 115. 


Indexes, |930-- 


See Number 4 of each Volume for index to Volume. Exceptions are as follows: 
Index to Volume 6, see Number 4, Volume 7. |ndex to Volume |5, see Number 
1, Volume 16. Index to Volume 16, see Number |, Volume 17. 


10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Hillegeist, W. M., Local Meetings of Registrars--the Maryland Experiment, 
Proc. 1922, 

Larson, Arthur H., How the Regional Associations Rank in National Member- 
ship, 13, 4 July 1938, 526. 

McHugh, John C., The Regional Association and Professional Growth, 13, 4 
July 1938, 525. 

Miller, Ernest C., The Relation of the Sectional Associations to the Natio- 
nal Association (Editorial Comment), 8, 3 April 1933, 144. 

Shofstall, W. P., What Special Projects Should the Regional Association 
Undertake? 13, 4 July 1938, 528. 

Steckel, Thomas £., Local Organizations of Registrars and the American 
Association, 3, | July 1927, 124. 

Directories of Regional Associations: 
Beginning with 12, | Oct. 1936, directory appears in Numbers |, 2, and 3 
of each volume; beginning with 17, | Oct. 1941, each number includes 
directory. 
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10.7 MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 


Bixler, Roy W., Report of the Committee on Association Policy, 9, 4 July 
1934, 466. 


smyzer, W. C-, AACR'S Affiliation With The A.C.G.P.A. (Editorial Comment), 
14, | Oct. 1938, 65. 


The A.A.C.R. International Scholarship (Report of Committee), 24, 4 July 
1949, 569. 
Barker, Henry S., Kentucky (Address of Welcome), Proc. 1917, II. 
ABSENCES 
Bright, Alan, The froblem of Absences, Proc. 1922, 55. 
Curtis, George B., Personnel Work in Handling Absences, 5, 4 July 1930, 129. 
Hillegeist, W. M., Methods of Controlling Absences, Proc. 1920, 124. 
Sieplein, 0. J., Control of Absences, Proc. I914, 44; Re-ed. 124. 
Spencer, W. G., The Automatic Absence System, Proc. 1922, 59. 
ACCREDITING AGENCIES AND PROCEDURES . 
Friley, Charles E., National Trends in Accrediting, 25, 4 July 1950, 539. 
Gladfelter, Millard E., A Master Schedule for Accrediting (Editorial Comment) 
Comment), 17, | Oct. 1941, 99. 


Hayes, J. £E., Accreditation (Report of Workshop), 25, 4 July 1950, 591. 
Hughes, Julius H., The Movement for the Accrediting of Liberal Arts Colleges, 
21, 2 Jan. 1946, 190. 


Perry, Raymond C., Trends in Accreditation of Post-Secondary institutions, 
17, 2 Jan. 1942, 210. 


Reeves, Floyd W., Standards for Accrediting Colleges, 3, | July 1927, 94; 
New Standards of Institutional Evaluation, 8, 4 July 1933, 307. 


Russell, John Dale, The New Accrediting Procedure of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, 10, 3 April 1935, 137. 


Zook, G F., The Incorporation and Accrediting of Universities and Colleges, 
2, | July 1926, 110. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, see 580. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ADMISSIONS 
COLLEGE 


Admission of Non-High School Graduates (Editorial Comment), 21, 3 April 
1946, 390. 


The Admission of Non-High School Graduates, 20, 2 Jan. 1945, 258. 
Discrimination (Editorial Comment), 21, | Oct. 1945, 95. 
Entrance Credit for Music, I4, | Oct. 1938, 61. 


Anderson, Gordon V., Validity of General Educational Development Tests for 
College Entrance, 23, 3 April 1948, 371. 
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upshall, C. C., A Ten-Year Study of Two Groups of Teachers College Students of 
Contrasting Ability, 18, | Oct. 1942, 36. 

Walters, Raymond, The Relation Between High Grades in Colleges and Success in 
Later Life, Proc. 1917, 37, re-ed., 224; A Study of the Collegiate Records of 
Eminent Engineers, Proc. 1920, 172; The Scholastic Standing of Eminent Engi- 
neers Having Liberal Arts Training, Proc. 1924, 37. 

wrenn, C. Gilbert, Alumni Recommendations as to College Majors, 9, 3 April 1934, 
196. 


0. FOREIGN CREDENTIALS, see 320.2 EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS, FOREIGN 
0. FOREIGN EDUCATION, see 290. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
390. FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Anderson, John A., The Foreign Student (Editorial Comment), 23, | Oct. 1947, 
123. 

Dennis, William H., Foreign Student Problems in Higher Education in the Post- 
War Period, 21, | Oct. 1945, 56. 

Fisher, Edgar J., Foreign Students on the Campus, 21, 4 July 1946, 543. 

Kurani, Habib A., The Near Eastern Student and His Problems on Transfer to 
American Universities, 15, 4 July 1940, 372. 

Linton, Clarence, Counseling Students from Overseas, 24, 2 Jan. 1949, 213. 

Probst, Carrie M. (Chairman, Sectional Meeting), The Refugee Student, 16, 
4 July 1941, 458. 

Salisbury, E. E., Our Immigration and Naturalization Service, 17, 4 July 1942, 
516. 


0. FORGED AND ALTERED CREDENTIALS, see 410. FRAUDULENT RECORDS 
400. FRATERNITIES 


Caldwell, J. T., The Scholarship of Fraternity Men, Proc. 1922, 131. 
Moseley, John 0., Greek Week, 24, | Oct. 1948, 42. 
Smith, G. Herbert, The Campus Goat, 25, 4 July 1950, 527. 


410. FRAUDULENT RECORDS, see also 830. TRANSCRIPTS. 


Grant, Edward J., Problems of False Credentials and Altered Entries, Proc. 
1922, 43. 

Hiestand, W. D., Fraudulent Credentials, Proc. 1924, 48. 

Mahn, Robert £., Some Principles to Follow When Dealing with an Alumnus Who 
Circulates Fraudulent Records, 25, | Oct. 1949, I4I. 


0. FRESHMAN WEEK, see 590. ORIENTATION 
420. GENERAL EDUCATION 


Hollinshead, Byron §., General Education in the Junior College, 15, 
2 Jan. 1940, 155. 
McGrath, Earl J., The Purposes of General Education, 21, 2 Jan. 1946, 157. 


430. GRADE REPORTS 


Symposium, The Registrar's Office as a Service Station for Scholarship 
Charts, Reports, and Statistics, 11, 4 July 1936, 361; Armsby, H. H., The 
Registrar's Report on Student Grades; Mitchell, J. P., Practice at Stan- 
ford University; Williams, Marian, Grade Publicity Service by the Registrar; 
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: 430. GRADE REPORTS (Continued) 
Robinson, J. R., A Committee on College Grades; Duerr, Alvan E., Present Ob. 
{ stacles to the Comparability of Grades of Different institutions, 
Armsby, H. H., A Uniform Method for Reporting Grades of Student Organi zations, 
1, | July 1925, 103. 
Blocker, Betty, Grade Reports, 17, | Oct. I941, 114. 
Caldwell, Hugh H., Cooperation Between Registrars and Fraternity Officials. 
| Uniform Scholastic Reports, 2, | July 1926, 217. 
i Clark, Theron, Recording and Reporting Grades, 4, 2 Jan. 1929, 32. 
] McCracken, S. J., Grade Reports to Deans and Students, 17, | Oct. 194], 112, 
4 Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Reports to Parents and Students, Proc. 1922, 138, 


0. GRADES AND GRADING, see 540. MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 


; 440. GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
. Fish, Marjorie, Occupational Therapy in American Colleges, 21, | Oct. 1945, 2), 
John, Walton C., Some Aspects of the Development of Graduate Study in the 


United States, |2,.1 Oct. 1936, 48. 
Moon, George, Medical Education Past and Present, 22, 3 April 1947, 302. 
Peterson, Shailer, The Aptitude Testing Program of the American Dental Asso- 


a ciation, 23, 2 Jan. 1948, 212. 
f Walker, Gladys R., Unemployment in the Learned Professions in the U.S.A., 


16, 2 Jan. 1941, 202. 


450. HEALTH, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL; HEALTH SERVICES 

i Lyght, Charles E., M. D., The Student Health Service and |ts Place in the 

| Educational Program, 11, 3 April 1936, 223. 

Rice, M. Berenice, A New Approach to the Diagnosis of the Mental Hygiene 
Problems of the College Student, j4, | Oct. 1938, 28. 

Smith, Sidney Butler, Should the College Catalog Ignore Mental Hygiene Ser- 

| vice? 21, | Oct. 1945, 74. 


460. HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 

College Nights: A Report Adopted by the Middle States Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Officers of Admission, 25, 2 Jan. 1950, 299. 

We Have a Program (Editorial Comment), 10, | Oct. 1934, 36. 

Problems in the Articulation and Correlation of the Secondary Schools with 
Higher Institutions (University of Michigan Library Extension Service), 
6, 4 July 1931, 354. 

Articulation and Overlapping of High School and College Education (Annotated) 
7, 4 July 1932, 394. 

Davis, H. Le, The Utilization of Potential College Ability Found in June, 
1940, Graduates of Kentucky High Schools, 18, | Oct. 1942, 4. 

Elliott, Frank R., The Indiana Plan of Pre-College Guidance, 16, 3 April, 


1941, 270. 
Gladfelter, Millard —., Career Conference for Secondary School Students, 


14, 3 April 1939, 331. 
Hoffman, William $., An Index ijumber for the Comparison of Secondary Schools, 


6, 3 April 1931, 317; 7, 4 July 1932, 359. 


Leavitt, Russell H., Ranking New Hampshire High Schools, 6, 3 April 1931, 323 
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Leffler, Emil, The Michigan College Agreement, 24, 2 Jan. 1949, 231. 
Lemon, E. B., The Oregon Plan for High School Contacts, 12, 3 April 1937, 234. 
Lewis, Charles H., Student Recruiting, 12, | Oct. 1936, 30. 
meVey, William E., Admission from the Viewpoint of the Secondary School Admin- 
istrator, 8, 4 July 1933, 270. 
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tory Preparation? (Sectional Meeting), 17, 4 July 1942, 540. 
Salley, Ruth E., A Pre-admission Program, I1, 2 Jan. 1936, 136. 
Smith, |raM., Cooperation Between the State University and the High Schools, 
Il, 2 Jan. 1936, 91. 
Southwick, Arthur F., The College Representative in the High School, 12, 
2 Jan. 1937, 145. 
Stevens, Edwin B., Rating High Schools On the Basis of the Success Of Their 
Graduates in College, 8, 3 April 1933, 125 
Stewart, Leonard P., The High School Principal Speaks to the Registrar, 22, 
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Turck, Charles J., The Recruiting of College Students, ||, 4 July 1936, 313. 
Wiley, Roy W., Ninety-two Opinions on Recruiting, 14, 2 Jan. 1939, 179. 
Wood, Ben D., The Ultimate Basis for Satisfactory College-High School Rela- 
tions, 9, 4 July 1934, 271. 


0. HIGHER EDUCATION, see EDUCATION 
470. HONOR SYSTEM 


Moore, Mary T., The Honor System, Its Extent and Application, |, | July 1925, 
157. 


+ HONORABLE DISMISSAL, see 830. TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 
480. HONORS WORK, TUTORIAL, AND WORK STUDY-PLANS 


Butterweck, Joseph §., Freeing the College Student, 10, 3 April 1935, 166. 

Froman, Lewis A., Work-Study Plan for Superior Students at the \Jniversity of 
Buffalo, 14, 2 Jan. 1939, i8I. 

Hartmann, Lelia Garvin, The Cooperative Engineering Course in the University 
of Cincinnati, Proc. 1915, 289. 

McGrath, Earl J., Liberal Education Under a Tutorial System, 13, 2 Jan. 1938, 
213. 

Park, Clyde W., The Beginnings of Cooperative Education, 23, 3 April 1948, 4u9. 


490. INSTRUCTION, see also 130. COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


Brewer, W. Lyle, Factors Affecting Student Achievement and Change in a Physie 
cal Science Survey Course, 17, 3 April 1942, 334. 

Detchen, Lily, Comparative Aptitudes of Beginning Students in Romance Lang- 
uages in 1930 and 1935, 12, 2 Jan. 1937, I5I. 

Duel, Henry W., Measurement of Some of the Outcomes of Laboratory Work in Col- 
lege Physics, 12, 3 April 1937, 202. 

Karp, Mark, An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching College Freshman the 
Mechanics of English Composition, 18, 2 Jan. 1943, 166. 
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Z 500. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS, (INCLUDING TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL UNDER. 
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Arneson, Ben A., An Experiment in Teaching Post-War Problems, 19, 3 April 194, 


324. 
Cherrington, Ben, The Impact of international Relations on Higher Education, 


22, 4 July 1947, 464. 
Davis, Harold E., Permanent Bases of inter-American Education, 20, 3 April, 


1945, 286. 
Esterline, John H., U.N.E.S.C.0.: International Experiment in Education, 22, 


3 April 1947, 261. 
Fisher, Edgar J., The Present Challenge to Increase intercultural Activity, 2, 


| October 1944, 11. 


s Guedenet, Pierre, The Office of the Cultural Adviser of the French Government, 
as 21, | Oct. 1945, 52. 

s Hoffman, William §., Report of the Washington Conference on Cultural Relations 
a with the Other American Republics, 15, 4 July 1940, 351. 

a Kilbourne, Wayne K., Spanish Language Study on the Increase, 16, | Oct. 1940, 
59. 

4 Miller, Ernest C., The National Conference on U.N.E.S.C.0., Philadelphia, 
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4 Parrish, Philip H., The Happy Ending, 19, 2 Jan. 1944, 170. 

4 Preinkert, Alma H., An International Office of Education (Editorial Comment), 
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. Russell, John Dale, The Report on Educational Exchange with Japan, 25, 3 April 
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520. 


0. 


Harmon, H. G., The Transfer Problem (Workshop), 15, 4 July 1940, 495. 

Hollinshead, Byron §., General Education in the Junior College, 15, 2 Jan. 1940, 
155. 
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1943, 399. 
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3 April 1946, 348. 

meCallister, J. M., Academic Standards in Terminal Curricula, 16, 4 July 1941,475. 

mead, J. F., A Further |nvestigation of Transfer Relations with Senior Colleges, 
16, | Oct. 1940, 26. 
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530. MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION (Continued) 
sions Officer (Report of Workshop), 24, 4 July 1949, 516. 

Fichtenbaum, Max, Use of Hollerith Tabulating Machines in Preparing Registrat- 
ion Records, II, 3 April 1936, 171; with W. B. Shipp, Grade Records and 
Tabulating Machines, 22, 3 April 1947, 293. 

Hoffman, William $., Mechanical Equipment for a Registrar's Office, 2, | July 
1926, 149; Tabulating Machines and University Statistics, 15,1 Oct. 1939, 66, 
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cal Devices, 14, 4 July 1939, 485; Mechanical Aids for the Registrar, 15, y 


July 1940, 536. 
Shipp, W. B., with Max Fichtenbaum, see Fichtenbaum. 
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Bright, Harold F., An Experiment in the Standardization of Grading Practices, 
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Cox, H.M., and F.S.Beers, see Beers; with F.S.Harper, and R.D.Scott, The Final 
Mark Considered as a Synthesis of Grades, 19, 3 April 1944, 332. 

Doner, D. B., Marking Systems; Recommended and Actual Distributions, 10, 3 
April 1935, 194. 

Frampton, M. G., The Opportunities of Registrars to |nfluence Standards, Proc, 
1920, 192. 

Grant, John L., A Uniform Standard in Grading, 6, | Oct. 1930, 146. 

Hale, Wyatt W., Ability-Achievement Ratios and College Grading, 12, | Oct. 1936, 
23. 

Harper, F. S., He Me Cox, and R. D. Scott, see Cox. 

Hartmann, Lelia G., Grading Systems, Proc. 1920, 106. 

Jones, R.H., Grade Distributions in Colleges of South Carolina 11,2 Jan. 1936, 
127. 

Kerr, Fred L., A Brief Study of Grade Distributions, 2, | July 1926, 60; Grad- 
ing Systems, 2, 2 Oct. 1926, 260. 

Kloepfer, H.W.,How Marking Practice Can Be |mproved, 23,3 April 1948, 427. 

Lemon,£.B., Student Bankruptcy (Editorial Comment), 17, | Oct. 1941, 97. 
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285. 
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mination, Proc. i917, 19, re-ed, 213; Ranking as a Basis for Schlorship Rec- 


Gistrat- ords, |, 2 Oct. 1925, 280. 
and Nicolson, Frank W., Marking Systems of Colleges Approved by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Proc. 1917, 48, re-ed., 234. 
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oP), 22, Institution? 18, 2 Jan. 1943, 159. 
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P), 25, Scott, R. D., H. M. Cox, and F. S. Harper, see Cox. 
Sheridan, Harold J., and L. E. Wiley, see wiley. 
giate Snavely, Guy E., A Possible Uniform Marking System for College Professors, Proc. 
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15, 4 tion, Proc. 1917, 44, re-ed, 23]. 
Steward, Donald H., A Flexible Grading System, 10, | Oct. 1934, 16. 
Sturgis, Horace W., A Study of Scholastic Averages at the Georgia institute of 
Technology, 25, 2 Jan. 1950, 273. 
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Whiteside, Annie C., Standards of Grading, 11, 4 July 1936, 412. 
Wiley, L. E., and Harold J. Sheridan, A Study of College Grades, 17, | Oct. 
1941, 28. 
Yoakum, C. S., The Distribution of Marks, 11, 4 July 1936, 335. 
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AND EXPERIENCE 
MORTALITY OF STUDENTS 


Bishop, Helen, A Study in Prediction and Mortality, 14, | Oct. 1938, 62. 

Caldwell, H. H., The Mortality Rate in Qur Freshman Classes, Proc. 1922, 18; 
Can We Save More of Our Freshmen? Proc. 1924, 185. 

Clark, J. D., English Grades and Student Mortality, 12, 3 April 1937, 207. 

Gerlach, Harry M., The Attendance Record and Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores 
for Students Dropped for Poor Scholarship, 24, 3 April 1949, 370. 

Gladfelter, Millard £., From Figures and Tables (Editorial Comment), 12, 3 
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Hoffman, W. S., A Comparison of College Failures with High School Rankings, |, 
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ful Analysis, 14, 3 April 1939, 325. 

Landskov, Norvin L., Suggested Student Survival Techniques Tried Out at the 
University of Minnesota, 23, 2 Jan. 1948, 234. 

McNeely, John H., College Student Mortality Studies, 15, 2 Jan. 1940, 119. 

Mathews, —. J., The Causes and Possible Remedies of the High Rate of Student 
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Pettengill, T.£., Trends in Freshman Enrollment and Survival, 13,3 Apr. 1938,327. 
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550. MORTALITY OF STUDENTS (Continued) 
Sage, J. R., Freshman Mortality, 2, | July 1926, 53; 3, 1 July 1927, 40. 
Sheeder, Franklin |., Student Losses in a Liberal Arts College, 15, | Oct, 
1939, 34. 
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Compulsory, Military Training--A Symposium, 20, 2 Jan. 1945, 184; Brown, Kenneth 
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Needs and National Service; Wickenden, William E., Compulsory Training and 
Technological Preparedness; Shank, Donald J., Compulsory Military Training, 


Anderson, John A., Peacetime Conscription (Editorial Comment),20, 2 Jan. 1945, 
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0. OFFICE PROCEDURES, see 690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 
580. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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830 


Rabe, W. F., 580 

Ramsay, Robert G., 190 

Reck, W. Emerson, 660, 690.2 

Redfield, Robert, 40.1 

Reed, A. Z., 690.2 

Reeves, Floyd W., 30, 220, 630 

Reitz, Wilhelm, 290, 640 

Rennie, Wesley F., 270 

Requa, Dorothy, 640 

Rice, M. Berenice, 450 

Rich, Daniel L., 830 

Richardson, Orvin T., 210 

Riesenberger, Adam, 40.1 

Robbins, Rainard B., 130 

Robertson, David Allan, 320.2, 360 

Robertson, Mary A., 120, see also Walker 

Robinson, J. Ben, 40.2 

Robinson, James Russell, 40.1, 430, 
690.6 

Rochelle, Charles £., 570 

Roemer, Joseph, 300 

Rogers, Carl R., 610 

Rohrbach, Q. A. W., 220 

Rolfe, walter T., 840 

Rooney, Edward B., 130 

Rosenlof, G. W., 40.1, 690.2, 810 
840, 860 


Ross, C. C., 610 

Ross, C. F., 190, 540 

Roth, Almon E., 280 

Rum], Beardsley, 220 

Rummell, H. S., 190 

Rush, Carmille, 230 

Russell, John Dale, 30, 70, 190, 310, 
500, 580, 690.2 

Ruthven, Alexander G., 360 

Ryans, David G., 640 


Sage, J. R-, 40.1, 550, 580, 680, 
690.2, 690.7 

Saintonge, Constance, 190 

Sala, J. Robert, 700 

Salisbury, E. E., 390 

Salley, Ruth E., 40.1, 460 

Sandage, Charles H., 270 

Sassani, A. H. Ke, 290 

Saupe, Mildred Winn, 640 

Savran, William §., 290 

Schilling, H. K+», 190 

Schlesser, George E., 610 

Schmalzried, Newell T., 190 

Schneider, Franz, 130 

Schroedel, E. C., 610 

Scott, R. D., 540 

Scroggs, Schiller, 740 

Scudder, Harold H., 190 

Seaton, John L., 860 

Seay, Maurice F., 360 

Sewell, Walter E., 70 

Seyler, E. C., 640 

Shaffer, Laurance F., 730 

Shank, Donald J., 280, 560, 610 

Shedd, Clarence Prouty, 110 

Sheeder, Franklin |., 310, 550 

Sheffield, Edward F., 670, 720 

Sheridan, Harold J., 540 

Sherrick, Dorothy M. N., 40.1 

Sherwood, Henry Noble, 110, 690.2 

Shipp, W. B., 530 

Shofstall, W. P-, 10.6, 190, 320.1,610 

Showman, Harry M., 200, 310, 610 

Sibley, Elbridge, 40.2 

Siegal, Herbert William, 130 

Sieplein, 0. J., 20 

Sifferd, Calvin S., 610 
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AUTHORS AND NUMBERS OF TOPICS UNDER WHICH THEIR ARTICLES APPEAR 


Singewald, George L., 680 

Skinner, Laurence Hervey, 509 

Slusher, Clarice, 610, 860 

Smeltzer, C. H., 380 

Smith, Bolton, 500 

Smith, G. Herbert, 400 

Smith, H. L., 220 

Smith, Harold M., 320.2 

Smith, Ira M., 40.2, 190, 320.1, 
460, 830 

Smith, Mary F., 590 

Smith, Sidney Butler, 450 

Smith, Vivian Thomas, |90 

Smith, W. H., 510 

Smyzer, William C., 10.7, 130, 190, 
270, 320.3, 560, 610, 840 

Snavely, Guy E., 540, §90.3 

Snyder, Lawrence H., 610 

Southwick, Arthur F., 40.1, 320.2, 
460, 860 

Spencer, Carlton E., 370 

Spencer, M. Lyle, 690.2 

Spencer, W. G., 20 

Spicer, Lucy E., 170 

Spindt, H. A-, 610 

Steckel, Thomas E., 10.6 

Steel, Thomas B., 320.1 

Steggert, B. J-, 320.1 

Steimle, C. P., 710 

Stephens, Theodore Pierson, 610 

Stevens, E. B., 320.2, 460, 510, 700 

Steward, Donald H., 540 

Stewart, Leonard P., 460 

Stipe, J. G., 680 

Stone, Lewis Gordon, 230 

Stone, Ralph B., 710 

Strabel, Eunice, 300 

Stumpf, W. A-, 190 

Sturgis, Horace W., 540 

Sturm, Morris M., 640, 720 

Summers, R. E. 750 


Tabb, Jennie M., 770 

Tansil, Rebecca C., 360, 610, 660, 
690.2 

Tarbell, Arthur W., 210, 690.1 

Tartar, Herman V., 190 

Taylor, Charles K., 610 
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CTOBER 195) ToPICAL AND AUTHOR INDEX 


EAR AUTHORS AND NUMBERS OF TOPICS UNDER WHICH THEIR ARTICLES APPEAR 


500 jalor, Laurence J., 130 
) read, Ordway, 220 
He Ee, 580 
jennant, He Me, 170 
jenney, Com. Luman H., 840 
Thomann, Don F., 640 
thonason, Fe, 690.2 
320. | Thompson, C. 0-, 540 

thonpson, Ronald B., 40.1, 840 
Tiffany, Kathrine B., 210 
Tigert, John J-, 630 
Tombo, Rudolph, 310 
Towner, Milton C., 690.2 
Tracy, Je C+, 610 


turck, Charles J., 460 
Turosienski, Severin, 290 
qurrell, Ae Me, 850 
320.2, qttle, George P., 40.2, 320.2, 320.3, 


330, 640, 690.2, 690.3, 690.5 
Tyler, Leona E., 610 
Tyler Ralph W., 190, 300, 320.1, 


320.3+ 


yhlken, Sophia M-, 610 
ynderwood, Lawrence C., 190, 680 
Upshall, C. C., 380 


yandervelde, Conrad, 540 
610 VanDyke, George E., 310 
510, 7 Vaughn, Ke We, 40.2 
“a Vivian, Sister Mary, 100 
Voelker, Charles H., 230 
Yotaw, Maurice, 290 


Walker, Gladys R., 44O 

Walker, Mary Anna Robertson, 690.7, 
see also Robertson 

Wallgren, A. Samuel, 690.2 

Walters, Raymond, 220, 310, 380, 720 
Washington, W. H-, 690.2, 740 
Watson, Donald R., 590 

Watson, Goodwin, 130 

660, Weber, Christian 0., 640 

Weir, LeRoy M., 190 

Weltner, Philip, 580 

Werner, Oscar Helmuth, 290 


West, Joe H., 210 


West, Rodney Mott, 10.41, 200, 310, 
690.6, 710 

White, Harland W., 310 

White, Howard, 360 

White, R. Clyde, 790 

Whitehouse, W. W., 310 

Whiteside, Annie C., 54Q 

Wickenden, Arthur C., 610 

Wickenden, William E., 560 

Wickhem, Valerie C., 40.1 

Wightwick, M. Irene, 850 

Wiley, L. E., 540 

Wiley, Roy W., 460 

Wilking, S. Vincent, 230 

Wilkins, Ernest H., 190, 560, 720 

Willey, Malcolm M., 630 

Williams, Marian, 430, 680 

Williams, Robert L., 190, 220, 230, 
310, 320.1, 510, 610, 650, 690.2, 
700, 720, 800, 820, 830 

Williams, Wilbur L., 510 

Wilson, Eugene H., 680 

Wilson, J. Watson, 220 

Wilson, James G., 760 

Wilson, Thomas James, Jr., 430 

Winn, Elizabeth, 610 

Wolcott, F. Isabel, 40.1, 690.5 

Wood, Ben D., 40.1, 460, 690.2 

Woodward, Julian L., 760 

Woofter, Thomas J., 220 

Works, George A., 190, 220, 560, 
580 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, 380, 610, 690.2 


Wright, Almon R., 680 


Yoakum, C. S-, 40.1, 540 
Yothers, J. F., 690.2 
Younger, Paul H., 730 


Zalman, William R., 640 
Zook, George F., 30, 360 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
of 
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and 
ADMISSIONS QFFICERS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 
APRIL 16, 17, 18, 19, 1951 


RICE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


C. New York University 
First JOHN E. FELLows, University of Oklahoma 
Second Vice-President....................--:..:.:secsceseeceeeeeeees ETHELYN TONER, University of Washington 
CuHarLes H. Marutn, University of Denver 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, Valparaiso University 
WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER, Miami University 
R. E. MCWHINNIE, University of Wyoming 
Chairman, Committee on Special Projects................--------++-- JoHN M. Ruoaps, Temple University 
Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations... .... Ropert S. Linton, Michigan State College 


E. C. KASTNER 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE | 
Arlington State College 
Texas Technological College ] 
L. G. Southern Methodist University 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 


H. L. HEATON 
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ALL MEETINGS IN RICE HOTEL 


Sunday, the 15th 


3:00 - 9:00 p. m. 


Menday, the 16th 
9:00 a. m. - 8:00 p. m. 
9:00 a.m 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION Room E, Second Floor 
9:30 a.m 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE Western Room, Second Floor 
10:00 a.m 
MEETING OF VARIOUS WORKSHOP GROUPS. ......0..2222.222-:+-:+:c-ces-cseeeeceseeeseceesseeeeeesceseesceeeeeees Jade Room, Second Floor 
2:00 p.m 
TRIP TO SAN JACINTO STATE Leave frorn Main Street Side of Rice Hotel 


Includes visit to Rice Institute, University of Houston, San Jacinto Monument and Museum, U. S. Battleship 
Texas, and San Jacinto Inn. 


San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto State Park 
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Tuesday, the 17th 


9:30 - 11:30 a.m. — GENERAL SESSION — Ballroom, Second Floor 


CONVENING THE MEETING................ H. Ltoyp HEATON, Convention Chairman 
EL_woop C. KASTNER, President 
INVOCATION................ Dr. CarTER E. BorEN, Chairman, Division of Religion and Philosophy, University of Houston 
| ae L. G. Nystrom, President, Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
EE TE Prairie View A. and M. College A Cappella Choir 
D) DB) ch. “Industry's Lessons to Educators,” Dr. RoBERT L. SUTHERLAND, Director, 
The Hogg Foundation, University of Texas 
ADDRESS..................2222.-..---- Dr. ARTHUR S. ADAMS, President, American Council on Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements........ cntincacnabeadu H. Ltoyp HEATON 


2:15-5:00 p. m. 
WORKSHOPS 


All Workshops will be designed to assist registrars and admissions officers in meeting prob- 
lems arising from the national emergency. 


R. L. SUTHERLAND 


= 
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1, ADMISSIONS BALLROOM 
HERMAN A. SPINDT, Chairman..........-.-.-.---- University of California (Berkeley) 
CLYDE VROMAN, Assistant Chairman.......2.2.2.00-000-0-0---- University of Michigan 


2, JUNIOR COLLEGE - SENIOR COLLEGE RELATIONS SOUTH AMERICAN ROOM (A) 
3. RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS SOUTH AMERICAN ROOM (NO. 1) 
CLAUDE SIMPSON, Assistant Chairman. State College (Washington) 
East Los Angeles Junior College 


A. S. ADAMS 
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4. FOREIGN STUDENTS RECEPTION ROOM 

MARY HANDLING, Assistant Columbia University 

West Virginia University 

5. RECORDS AND RECORDING PRACTICES SAM HOUSTON ROOM C 

IRENE DAVIS, Assistant Chair Johns Hopkins University 


lowa State College . 


JAMES HIT University of Kansas | 
6. SPACE UTILIZATION AND ROOM ASSIGNMENT ROOM E 
CATHERINE RICH, Assistant Chairman....... Catholic University 
MAR JORIE CUTLER, University of Denver 


J. E. FELLOWS 
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M 7 REGIST! ATION PROCEDURE JADE ROOM 


ily ERNEST WHITWORTH, Assistant Chairman. .............-.---------- Cornell University 
ity Wa. L. CARMICHAEL, Georgia Institute of Technology 
ge Washington University (Missouri) 
3, PROJECTION OF ENROLLMENT HUNT ROOM 
ROBERT SUMMERS, ASsistant Chair University of Minnesota 
U. S. Office of Education 
9. HANDBOOK FRENCH ROOM 
University of Oklahoma 


L. G. NYSTROM 
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7:00 p.m. — CONVENTION BANQUET — Ballroom, Second Floor 


H. Y. McCown, Registrar, University of Texas 
S. W. Hutton, Registrar, Texas Christian University 
RECOGNITION OF HONORARY MEMBERS...ELwoop C. KASTNER, Preside, A.A.C.R.A.O, 
College of Fine Arts, University of Texas 
“Texas—A Way of Life,” Mr. DELBERT DOWNING, Midland. Texas 


Wednesday, the 18th 


7:30 a.m.— BREAKFAST FOR PAST PRESIDENTS — Coffee Shop, Rice Hotel 


R. E. McWHINNIE, Immediate Past President 


9:30 - 11:30 a.m. 
WORKSHOPS 


(Continued from Tuesday Afternoon Session) 


2: JUNSOR COLLEGE «SENIOR COLLEGE RELATING ROOM E 
| SOUTH AMERICAN ROOM (No. 1) 
(COMPLETED TUESDAY ) 
$. RECORDS AND RECORDING PRACTICES... -.-...-..-snceccscesscscsecsenees SAM HOUSTON ROOM 
6. SPACE UTILIZATION AND ROOM ASSIGNMENT..........0..02..22222.-.22-------- (COMPLETED TUESDAY ) 
D. DOWNING 
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10. PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE PRESENT EMERGENCY RECEPTION ROOM 


cas AMMSTRONG, University of North Carolina 
ity D. T. ORDEMAN, Ove gon State College 
EVERETT West Virginia University 
11:35 a.m-12:45 p.m.— BUSINESS SESSION — Ballroom, Second Floor 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 


Cc. W. McLANE 


IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 
JOHN M. RuHoapbs, Chairman 
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1:00 - 3:00 p.m. — LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR NEW REGIS! RARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS — Ballroom, Second Floor | 
_....GEORGE W. RosENLOF, Registrar, University of Nebrasky 
3:00 p.m. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE................22.-.2.----20:2000e Lasiennpeeanas Western Room, Second Flog; 
3:00 p. m. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING............... Hunt Room, Second Flog: 
gC ie R. S. Linton, Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations 
3:45 p.m. P 
MEETING OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS P 
Aticonsss Association of Collegiate Room [ 
Presiding—MAatTsyE GANTT 
Middle States Association of Collegiate Repistrars...................-...0--..-..00.ce-cssesnsensessaceesscsnsssonosenseoesi South American Room (A) | R 
Presiding—E. VINCENT O'BRIEN B 
Association of Collegiate Hunt Roon 
Presiding—Guy H. THOMPSON 


Presiding—L. G. NysTROoM 
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Room 


O90 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. — GENERAL SESSION — South American Room, Second Floor 


GeorGE P. Tutrie, Registrar, University of Illinois, and Director, 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 


“Accreditation of Service Experiences,” Dr. CHARLES W. McLANeE, Director, 
Amcrican Council on Education’s Commission on Accreditation in Service Experiences, and Former Director of 


Admissions, University of Missouri 
Thursday, the 19th 


9:30 a.m.— GENERAL SESSION — - South American Room, Second Floor 


JOHN E. FELLows, First Vice-President 

PRESENTATION OF WORKSHOP REPORTS 

EVALUATION COMMITTEE PANEL....._..__.. (A study of how the Association can assist in furthering the professional 
advancement of registrars and admissions officers) 


New Bus‘ness 
Introduction of President for 1951-52 
Adjournment 


2:00 p.m. —MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — Western Room, Second Floor 
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